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MARK TWAIN AND HOWELLS: 
ANTI-IMPERIALISTS 


WILLIAM M. GIBSON 


HE phenomenon of imperialism reappeared in three 
widely separated parts of the world at the turn of the nine- 
teenth century: in South Africa with the Boer War, in China 
with the Boxer Rebellion, and in the Philippines as the last 
phase of the Spanish-American War. For the most part the 
citizens of the United States, Great Britain, and the other 
powers viewed imperialist conquest with equanimity if not 
with pride and enthusiasm. But not all of them. Particularly 
in the United States a minority group began to make itself 
heard against “expansion.” The anti-imperialists, as they were 
called, though they failed largely to influence United States 
foreign policy, were important because of their skill in mak- 
ing known their point of view, because of their political, social, 
and intellectual eminence, and because they kept the anti-ex- 
pansion issue alive for two full years and longer. 
American writers gave strong support to the anti-imperialist 
cause. It is significant and a little surprising that with so few ex- 
ceptions American poets and novelists sided with the anti-im- 
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perialists,’ and that many of them were active members of the 
Anti-Imperialist Leagues in Boston, New York, Washington, 
Chicago, and other American cities. Chief among them were 
Mark Twain and William Dean Howells, friends of many years 
standing, and perhaps the best known, most influential, and 
most popular authors of 1900. 


I. 


In the twenty-one months from Spain's capitulation to Amer- 
ican forces in Cuba to the election of 1900, Twain and Howells 
thought and wrote differently about the war although they 
agreed on the injustice of England’s war in South Africa. This 
is not strange. From the beginning Howells was relatively close 
to the war and in a position to note its development, to predict 
consequences, whereas Twain was living in Europe among 
people often hostile to America’s course of action, far from 
sources of unprejudiced reports. Twain's natural reaction to 
this hostility was to defend his country from what seemed to 
him envious slander. His ingrained sympathy for revolution 
was surely as lively in 1898 as it had been in preceding years; 
Howells with this same sympathy was somewhat more skep- 
tical, at this period, of war—any war—and the possibility of any 


1 Prominent among those formally associated with the movement or in sym- 
pathy with it were Charles Francis Adams, E. L. Godkin, Jane Addams, Gamaliel 
Bradford, Edward Emerson, Henry Van Dyke, William Lloyd Garrison, Henry 
U. Johnson, William Graham Sumner, William James, Charles Eliot Norton, 
C. E. S. Wood, Clarence Darrow, Paul Shorey, William Vaughn Moody, Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, Henry Blake Fuller, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Finley 
Peter Dunne, Hamlin Garland, Henry James, Ambrose Bierce, James Lane 
Allen, Thorstein Veblen, George Santayana, Louise Imogen Guiney, Lincoln 
Steffens, George W. Cable, Bliss Perry, Edwin Arlington Robinson, Edgar Lee 
Masters, Joaquin Miller, William Dean Howells, and Mark Twain. 

Henry Adams approved the war to free Cuba, was distrustful of the Philip- 
pine War and enraged by the Boer War. Both Frank Norris and Stephen Crane 
reported the war in Cuba vividly and with approval. Crane, who was pro-Boer, 
died in 1g00. 

I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to Miss Mildred Howells for per- 
mission to quote from her book, Life in Letters of William Dean Howells, to 
Miss Howells and Mr. John Mead Howells for permission to quote from period- 
ical writings by William Dean Howells, and to Mr. Dixon Wecter and Harper 
and Brothers for permission to quote Mark Twain material in this article. 
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resulting good. In fine, the two writers were looking at differ- 
ent aspects of one situation: Twain was noting the immediate, 
stated purpose of American intervention, which was to free 
Cuba; Howells was aware of the small battles in the tropics 
as an earnest of war for empire, which he believed would deep- 
ly harm American democracy. 

Howells’s letters in 1898 to his sister, Aurelia, and to Henry 
James and Twain reveal how early he came to believe that 
“Our war for humanity has unmasked itself as a war for coal- 
ing stations. . . .”* In August, 1898, he published in Harper's 
Weekly his first strong anti-imperialist article, “Our Spanish 
Prisoners at Portsmouth,” the purpose of which was to make 
the reader sympathize with the Spanish prisoners, to make him 
admire the humane behavior of their American guards, and 
exonerating prisoners and captors alike of blame, to make him 
censure as strongly as possible governments and the press, chief- 
ly of the United States, which he held responsible for the war. 
Twain, on the other hand, asserted in a letter to Joseph Twi- 
chell that he had “never enjoyed a war . . . as 1 am enjoying this 
one” because it was a war fought by one nation for another's 
freedom. In “A Word of Encouragement for our Blushing 
Exiles,” which remained unpublished until 1923, he excoria- 
ted the anti-war talk and feeling of Americans in Europe. 

But by the spring of 1899, Mark Twain, still in Vienna, and 
Howells in New York were beginning to correspond with some- 
thing of the old-time regularity. On April 6 Twain wrote his 
literary adviser: 


I have been reading the morning paper. I do it every morning- 
well knowing that I shall find in it the usual depravities and base- 
nesses and hypocrisies and cruelties that make up civilization, and 
cause me to put in the rest of the day pleading for the damnation 
of the human race. 


2 Because of the length of this article, sources can be given only generally. 
A completely documented copy, however, is available in the offices of The 
New England Quarterly for anyone interested in the exact provenance of quoted 
or paraphrased materials. 
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One cannot say with certainty what Twain meant by civiliza- 
tion’s “basenesses and hypocrisies and cruelties.” In view, how- 
ever, of his writing John Hay earlier in the year, concerning a 
postal check which he had invented, “The government officials 
would probably not care to buy it as soon as they found they 
couldn’t kill Christians with it,” it seems likely that the Philip- 
pine-American war, among other things, was in his mind. 

Whatever Mark Twain's stand was on the Philippine ques- 
tion in 1899, and the evidence for determining it is meager, 
Howells was plainly heart and soul in the opposition. In May, 
the running fire which he had maintained for several months 
turned into a barrage with the publication of three anti-imper- 
ialist articles. They are oblique in their approach and are 
characteristically humorous, urbane, and ironical, skillfully 
conciliatory, and on occasion, savagely indignant. The first 
of the three analyzed Rudyard Kipling’s current significance 
and wryly praised William Watson for not being ‘‘chauvinist 
English, even if he is helplessly English.” Then, of John David- 
son's poetry Howells wrote: 


Till now, English speech has uttered no such burning truth about 
the shame of selfish diplomacy, the inalienable criminality of ag- 
gressive war, the horror of prison-waste, the hardy insolence of 
money might, the hope of life that dwells among the dead. It is all 
far more than worth reading; it, perhaps more than any other new 
poetry, embodies the universal common spirit, the spirit of the 
vast unfriended, unbounded commonness, before which imperial- 
ism shrinks to the measure of parochialism. 


The second article illustrates Howells’s mode of attacking 
American imperialism by praising the Spanish. He suggested 
that the peace commissioners at Paris might have done much 
better to pay $20,000,000 for the Spanish novelist, Valdés, than 
to “crush out a barbarous aspiration for freedom in the Far 
East."” The third salvo in Howells’s bombardment was aimed 
at the Cuban campaign and “Spanish-war literature.” “If the 
bloodshed in the struggle was small,” Howells observed, “the 
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inkshed has been simply enormous. It began long before the 
first shot was fired, and by direction of the infuriate non-com- 
batants it has continued to this moment with unabated horrors, 
and with the menace of worse and worse things.’ (One is re- 
minded of F. P. Dunne’s strictures on news reporting in the 
Spanish-American war and his strong anti-imperialist con- 
victions.) Howells ends by suggesting that we may be “suffer- 
ing rather than enjoying our war literature.” 

After May, Howells lapsed into comparative silence until 
Mark Twain’s triumphant return from Europe, sniping only 
occasionally at the imperialist camp during the summer and 
fall of 1899. At the end of the summer he found in Emerson 
a text for preaching distrust of British imperialism and mili- 
tarism. Emerson’s “”Tis wonderful how odiously thin and pale 
this republic dances before blue bloodshot English eyes... .” 
led Howells to comment: 


No doubt our latter-day America might be much more appreciable 
to the mother country, which has so much better right to be expan- 
sive and imperial. Governor Roosevelt might be more intelligible 
than Professor [Charles Eliot] Norton; and yet not even for this 
can one well be glad that we have gone back to the old musket- 
worship. 


Mark Twain published nothing in 1899 on the Philippine 
question, and he seems to have written almost nothing about it. 
He was distracted by the illness of one daughter and by his 
grief for another daughter's death in 1895, he was deep in work 
to pay off his creditors, and he was continually sought out by 
friendly and distinguished people in Germany and England. 
In the first nine months of 1900, torn between an almost James- 
ian admiration for England (possibly what he felt to be an obli- 
gation) and an unshakeable conviction that the Boer republics 
were morally in the right, he wrote a good deal about imperial- 
ism in South Africa but published almost nothing. 

Because he had spent the crucial summer of 1896 in South 
Africa, Clemens knew the immediate background of the Boer 
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War perhaps as well as any writer of his time. In the last chap- 
ters of Following the Equator, which recorded his observations 
of South African political turmoil, he had evolved a simple 
“theory” of imperialism. To the cabinets of the world, he as- 
serted, political establishments are clothes-lines, and those cab- 
inets’ first official duty is to keep a wary eye on each other's 
wash, and grab what they can when they can: “All the territo- 
rial possessions of all the political establishments in the earth— 
including America, of course—consist of pilferings from other 
people’s wash.” Despite this unmoral figurative theory of im- 
perialism, in 1896 Clemens sided with the natives against the 
conquering Boer and Englishman, as in 1899 he would favor 
the Boer defending his country from British invasion. Mark 
Twain's analysis of the political strife caused by the raid of 
Jameson, ‘‘a very commonplace pirate,” on Johannesburg is 
remarkable for its close knowledge of events and its relative 
impartiality in presenting the claims and grievances of the 
three conflicting groups in South Africa. But in so far as he 
condemned any group, it was the British capitalists and mine- 
owners, whose arch-type was Cecil Rhodes. Twain never un- 
derestimated Rhodes’s power, and never analyzed Rhodes’s 
character without a figurative obeisance to the man whose 
shadow “‘when he stands at the Cape of Good Hope . . . falls to 
the Zambesi.” But his respect was tempered with irony, as in 
his sardonic recital of Rhodes’s misdeeds and simultaneous 
rise to power: 


He has done everything he could think of to pull himself down 
to the ground; he has done more than enough to pull sixteen 
common-run great men down; yet there he stands, to this day, upon 
his dizzy summit under the dome of the sky, an apparent perma- 
nency, the marvel of the time, the mystery of the age, an Archangel 
with wings to half the world, Satan with a tail to the other half. 

I admire him, I frankly confess it; and when his time comes, I 
shall buy a piece of the rope for a keepsake. 


So in the fall of 1899, a few days after Howells had embarked 
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on a lecture tour through the Middle West, Mark Twain was 
recording with anger in his notebook: 


London, 3.07 P. M., Wednesday, October 11, 1899. The time is up! 
Without a doubt the first shot in the war is being fired to-day in 
South Africa at this moment. Some man had to be the first to fall; 
he has fallen. Whose heart is broken by this murder? For, be he 
Boer or be he Briton, it is murder, & England committed it by the 
hand of Chamberlain & the cabinet, the lackeys of Cecil Rhodes & 
his Forty Thieves, the South Africa Company. 


Two months later, writing about the ways in which people may 
and do lie, he described the lie of silent assertion and illus- 
trated it by saying that “the like smother was over England 
lately, a good half of the population silently letting on that they 
were not aware that Mr. Chamberlain was trying to manufac- 
ture a war in South Africa and was willing to pay fancy prices 
for the materials.” 

Howells was, of course, pro-Boer from the beginning. How 
thoroughly he favored the South African republics may be seea 
in a letter to Mark Twain of early 1g00. Remarking that Mrs. 
Howells had been suffering from a lowness of spirits and that 
he did not therefore feel cheerful, he wrote: 


The only thing that keeps either of us going, is that succession of 
brilliant British victories, which always leave the Boers on top. I 
should not think your English acquaintance would find the last 
chapter of Following the Equator very joyous reading, but it is nuts 
to us. You may be sure that whatever the newspapers say, the heart 
of the Americans is with the Boers. But we are engaged in a war of 
conquest ourselves, and so we can’t speak out, and own ourselves 
the friends of republics everywhere. 


Twain replied almost immediately. “Privately speaking,” he 
wrote: 


This is a sordid and criminal war, and in every way shameful and 
excuseless. Every day I write (in my head) bitter magazine articles 
about it, but I have to stop with that. For England must not fall; 
it would mean an inundation of Russian and German political 
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degradation which would envelop the globe and steep it in a sort 
of Middle-Age night and slavery which would last until Christ 
comes again. Even wrong—and she is wrong—England must be 
upheld. 


The next day he added: 


There is seldom a telegram in a paper which fails to show up one 
or more members and beneficiaries of our Civilization as prome- 
nading in his shirt-tail, with the rest of his regalia in the wash. 

I love to see the holy ones air their smug pieties and admire them 
and smirk over them, and at the same moment frankly and publicly 
show their contempt for the pieties of the Boer—confidently expect- 
ing the approval of the country and the pulpit, and getting it. 


Three months of English hospitality thus evidently modified 
Mark Twain’s first blaze of indignation, and led him to feel, 
paradoxically enough as he realized, that England right or 
wrong must win. There is no doubt that he was royally enter- 
tained in London, just as he had been in Vienna, and the tenor 
of his many speeches before London clubs is conclusive 
enough evidence of his pro-English prejudice and his con- 
sequent desire to see England and America in close accord. 

A letter to Twichell early in 1900, however, clearly indicates 
that Clemens had begun to see the Philippine-American war 
in a different light. At first he had paid little attention to the 
fighting in the Philippines. He had regarded it as a phase of the 
Cuban war of liberation. But now, he wrote, “Apparently we 
are not proposing to set the Filipinos free and give their islands 
to them; and apparently we are not proposing to hang the 
priests and confiscate their property. If these things are so, the 
war out there has no interest for me.” If, as seems probable, he 
had read the treaty of Paris by this time, and had discovered 
that the friars who held land and wealth largely in the archi- 
pelago were not to be dispossessed, his inveterate hatred of 
religious vested interest and missionary effort would account 
for his revulsion. Certainly it was this long hatred which made 
him sympathize, from the very beginning, with China in its 
“war against the world.” 
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II. 

Howells, we have seen, was deeply distressed by the Cuban 
phase of the Spanish-American conflict; Mark Twain was deep- 
ly elated by it, but from the end of 1898 to the autumn of 1900 
he slowly came to see the Philippine war in the same light as 
Howells. By the time of the presidential election, both men 
were in substantial agreement on the Philippines, the war in 
South Africa, and the Boxer rebellion. How did Twain come 
to change his position, and why did he write against imperial- 
ism for publication only after his return from Europe? He gives 
part of the answer himself in the interviews and speeches of 
his first weeks in America. He had had, he explained, little ac- 
cess to unprejudiced news, and reading the Treaty of Paris had 
convinced him the United States’ war for humanity was be- 
come a war of conquest. It seems highly probable, too, that re- 
union and long hours of good talk with Howells in the fall of 
1900 added to his knowledge of imperialist issues, clarified his 
thinking, and strengthened his anti-imperialist tendencies. It 
is at least possible, furthermore, that Twain’s South African 
sojourn and his sympathy with the Afrikanders struggling 
against British imperialism led him to compare the light- 
bringers and the people in darkness in the Philippines with 
those in South Africa, and to discover remarkable similarities 
between the groups. 

The answer to these questions on Mark Twain’s change in 
attitude and action must involve some conjecture. The fact is 
that Twain and Howells, from the day Twain stepped off 
the ship in 1900 until the middle of 1902, let scarcely a month 
pass in which one of them did not publish an article, give an 
interview, make a speech, sign a petition or a pamphlet, or 
write a letter condemning expansion and its proponents. It is 
ironical that Twain’s most fervent attacks upon American im- 
perialism should have come after the election of 1900. But it is 
also understandable that an anti-imperialist who disliked 
Bryan’s free silver heresy—and there were many such—would 
find himself in a quandary before that election and might feel 
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strongly inclined to voice his anti-imperialism, as one clear 
unentangled issue, only after the election was over. Certainly 
Twain found himself in this predicament. He would have vot- 
ed for neither McKinley nor Bryan even if he had been qual- 
ified to go to the polls. 

On the day before international troops relieved the legations 
in Peking, not many weeks before he sailed for the United 
States, Mark Twain clearly aligned himself with “the person 
sitting in darkness.’’ To Twichell he wrote: “It is all China, 
now, and my sympathies are with the Chinese. They have been 
villainously dealt with by the sceptered thieves of Europe, and 
I hope they will drive all the foreigners out and keep them out 
for good.”” On October 6, immediately before embarking from 
England, Twain indicated growing distrust of the American 
venture in the Philippines and gave support to the Chinese. 
The interview reads in part: 


You ask me about what is called imperialism. . . . Well, I have 
formed views about that question. I am at a disadvantage [though] 
of not knowing whether our people are for or against spreading 
themselves over the face of the globe. I should be sorry if they are, 
for I don’t think that it is a wise or a necessary development. As to 
China, I quite approve of our Government’s action in getting free 
of that complication. They are withdrawing, I understand, having 
done what they wanted. That is quite right. We have no more busi- 
ness in China than in any other country that is not ours. There is 
the case of the Philippines. I have tried hard, and yet I cannot for 
the life of me comprehend how we got into that mess. Perhaps we 
could have avoided it—perhaps it was inevitable that we should 
come to be fighting with the natives of those islands—but I cannot 
understand it, and have never been able to get at the bottom of the 
origin of our antagonism to the natives. I thought we should act 
as their protectors—not try to get them under our heel. We were to 
relieve them from Spanish tyranny to enable them to set up a gov- 
ernment of their own, and we were to stand by and see that it got a 
fair trial. It was not to be a government according to our ideas, but 
a government that represented the feeling of the majority of the 
Filipinos, a government according to Filipino ideas. That would 
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have been a worthy mission for the United States. But now—why, 
we have got into a mess, a quagmire from which each fresh step 
renders the difficulty of extrication immensely greater. I’m sure I 
wish I could see what we were getting out of it, and all it means to 
us as a nation. 


And then on October 15,1900, Mark Twain came home to 
receive the most widespread welcome he had ever experienced. 
Practically every newspaper in the country commented upon 
his successful struggle to free himself from bankruptcy, and 
inevitably compared him to Sir Walter Scott. The house which 
he took in West Tenth Street in New York City soon became a 
mecca for reporters, friends old and new, and strangers of all 
sorts with or without axes to grind. Clemens was thus in the 
public eye, speaking to a very large audience of Americans, 
when he gave his first interview on the evening of the fifteenth. 
Notably stronger than in his English interview of ten days be- 
fore is his condemnation of official policy in the Philippines, 
and for the first time since the beginning of the Boer War he 
publicly lauded President Kruger, who had been forced to 
leave South Africa for Europe. The New York Herald, for 
example, reported him as replying to the query, what did 
he think of the grave question of imperialism: 


I left these shores at, Vancouver, a red-hot imperialist. I wanted 
the American eagle to go screaming into the Pacific. It seemed tire- 
some and tame for it to content itself with the Rockies. Why not 
spread its wings over the Philippines, I asked myself? And I thought 
it would be a real good thing to do. 

I said to myself, Here are a people who have suffered for three 
centuries. We can make them as free as ourselves, give them a gov- 
ernment and country of their own, put a miniature of the American 
Constitution afloat in the Pacific, start a brand-new republic to 
take its place among the five free nations of the world. It seemed a 
great task to which we addressed ourselves. 

But I have thought some more, since then, and I have read care- 
fully the treaty of Paris, and I have seen that we do not intend to 
free but to subjugate the people of the Philippines. We have gone 
there to conquer, not to redeem. 
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We have also pledged the power of this country to maintain and 
protect the abominable system established in the Philippines by 
the Friars. 

It should, it seems to me, be our pleasure and duty to make those 
people free, and let them deal with their own domestic questions 
in their own way. And so I am an anti-imperialist. I am opposed 
to having the eagle put its talons on any other land. 


Twain went on to say that he would not vote for Bryan—he was 
not so much an anti-imperialist as that—and that he did not 
know for whom he would vote. He was a mug-wump, and a 
mug-wump would not vote without time to look things over. 
And he ended by praising the president of Transvaal, “a great 
rugged character, that will live.” Other newspapers con- 
firmed the Herald report, and the Chicago Tribune added an 
important detail. The Tribune reporter had said, “You've 
been quoted here as an anti-imperialist,” and Twain had 
replied: “Well, Iam. A year ago I wasn’t. I thought it would be 
a great thing to give a whole lot of freedom to the Filipinos, 
but I guess now that it’s better to let them give it to them- 
selves.” 

About a month after his return, on November 10, the Lotos 
Club honored Twain with a dinner; the speech which he then 
made was reported in the newspapers generally. Possibly be- 
cause of the nature of the occasion it is slightly less outspoken 
than the preceding interviews. Howells, who introduced him, 
expressed a hope that Mark Twain might become the satirist 
and interpreter of his country and time. No one else has ever 
been “‘so fully in the joke of us,” said he, ‘‘and at no other peri- 
od of our national life have we been a greater joke or more 
needed interpretation.” Mark Twain, he declared, “has prob- 
ably arrived by a happy instinct to tell us just what we mean, 
and to declare how about it, when we are ourselves most in 
the dark.” Twain in reply thanked his creditors who had never 
pressed him in the matter of his bankruptcy debt, and ex- 
claimed: 
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How many things have happened in the seven years I have been 
away from home! . . . We have set Cuba free and placed her among 
the galaxy of free nations in the world. We started out to set those 
poor Filipinos free, but why that righteous plan miscarried perhaps 
I shall never know. We have also been making a creditable showing 
in China, and that is more than all the powers can say. 


With considerably less restraint, Twain spoke again on the 
situation in China before the Public Education Association 
about two weeks later: 


It has not been an hour since I was reading a cable dispatch in 
one of the newspapers which began, “Russia proposes to retrench.” 

When one is not expecting a thunderbolt like that it is exciting. 
I thought how happy this news is for the world. “Russia has 30,000 
soldiers now in Manchuria,” I said to myself, “and this dispatch 
means that she is going to take them out of there and send them 
back to their farms to live in peace. If Russia retrenches in this way 
why shouldn’t Germany and France follow suit? Why shouldn’t 
all the foreign powers withdraw from China and leave her free to 
attend to her own business? 

It is the foreigners who are making all the trouble in China, 
and if they would only get out how pleasant everything would be! 

The Boxer is a patriot; he is the only patriot China has, and I 
wish him success. . .. The Boxers on this side have won out. Why 
not give the Boxers on the other side a chance? 


Then linking up the subject of schools and public education 
with war and militarism, Twain continued: 


Full of this dream of peace, I went on reading the cable dispatch. 
Alas! it went on to say that the Chinese war was so expensive that 
Russia had decided to retrench by withdrawing the appropriation 
for the public schools! Cablegrams are not often humorous, but 
that seems like a joke. To spend money on war they retrench on 
schools. 


“It was,” Twain concluded, “like feeding a dog on his own 
tail; you'll never fatten the dog.” 
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The consequence of these October and November speeches 
and interviews was that Mark Twain began to acquire much of 
the reputation as satirist and commentator which Howells had 
predicted for him. The Nation, for example, praised Mark 
Twain's courage in risking his book sales, both by taking the 
unpopular anti-imperialist position and by flaying municipal 
corruption in New York: “Mark Twain remains what he was, 
a homely and vigorous republican, let who will trick them- 
selves out in the gauds and paste jewels of Imperialism.” 

Howells, now with two regular channels of expression in 
the North American Review and the “Editor’s Easy Chair” of 
Harper's Monthly, was beginning to snipe at the imperialists 
again. In the December issue of the North American Review 
he even managed to damn two inveterate dislikes—imperialism 
and the historical romance—in one article. No genuine writing 
talent has made itself heard through the din of arms, real and 
literary, Howells argued—and then he speculated upon the 
reason for this situation: 


We are met by the ready, the too ready, the even officious sug- 
gestion, that the accumulation of riches has vulgarized and the ex- 
plosion of wars has brutalized the popular mind and spoiled the 
taste. There may be something in that, and something more in the 
subjective implication that our race, having more reason than 
ever to be ashamed of itself for its lust of gold and blood, is more 
than ever anxious to get away from itself, and welcomes the tara- 
diddles of the historical romancers as a relief from the facts of the 
odious present. . . . 1 can think of no new English historical novel 
which has enjoyed the overwhelming popularity of so many Amer- 
ican romances; though the two countries seem to be moved now 
by so many impulses in common, and to be swollen by the same 
race-conceit, the same ignoble ideals of force. 


About the future of the historical novel Howells will make no 
predictions, but he is thankful that “we still have a republic 
and not yet an empire of letters, and [that] no one is obliged to 
read silly books.” 


Twain in the last weeks of 1900 was living up to his repu- 
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tation as satirist and commentator, and extending it. Winston 
Spencer Churchill (who had fought in South Africa, been cap- 
tured by the Boers, secured release, and come to America to 
lecture) spoke in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, December 13, 
before a distinguished audience. Howells and Henry Van Dyke 
had protested the unauthorized use of their names as members 
of a reception committee for Churchill because of his part in 
the Boer War; Mark Twain introduced the young English war 
correspondent at the banquet, but his hands-across-the-sea sen- 
timent and his good-humored welcome to Churchill were well 
seasoned with pungent comment on the light-bringers with 
their mission civilisatrice. The Boston Transcript reported 
Twain as saying: 


Mr. Churchill and I do not agree on the righteousness of the 
South African war, but that is of no consequence. There is no place 
where people all think alike—well, there is Heaven; there they do, 
but let us hope it won’t be so always. 

For years I have been a self-appointed missionary to bring about 
the union of America and the mother land. This ought to be a 
union of friendship and esteem and fellowship, an alliance of the 
heart which should permanently and beneficently cement the two 
peoples together. I’ve warmed this mission of mine up with com- 
pliments to both peoples wherever I’ve been. They ought to be 
united. 


After thus establishing himself as a person of good will es- 
pecially qualified to speak on an Anglo-American alliance, 
Twain exclaimed with increasing irony: 


Behold America, the refuge of the oppressed from everywhere 
(who can pay $10 admission)—everyone except a Chinaman—stand- 
ing up for human rights everywhere, even helping to make China 
let people in free when she wants to collect $50 from them. And 
how unselfishly England has wrought for the open door for all. 
And how piously America has wrought for that open door in all 
cases where it was not her own. 

How generous England and America have been in not com- 
pelling China to pay exorbitantly for extinguished missionaries. 
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They are willing to take produce for them—fire-crackers and such; 
while the Germans must have monuments and any other boodle 
that is lying around. They've made Christianity so expensive that 
China can’t afford German missionaries any more. 


A brief passage eulogizing America and England for their free- 
ing of Cuba follows. Twain then concluded his speech by a di- 
rect attack upon English and American colonial policy and a 
bland, memorably phrased compliment with a sting in its tail, 
to the speaker of the evening: 


Yes, as a missionary I’ve sung my songs of praise; and yet I think 
that England sinned when she got herself into a war in South 
Africa which she could have avoided, just as we have sinned in 
getting into a similar war in the Philippines. Mr. Churchill by 
his father is an Englishman; by his mother he is an American; no 
doubt a blend that makes the perfect man. England and America: 
yes, we are kin. And now that we are also kin in sin, there is nothing 
more to be desired. The harmony is complete, the blend is perfect— 
like Mr. Churchill himself, whom I now have the honor to present 
to you. 


The diction of this introduction, like the diction of Twain's 
serious writing generally, is often religious in character, and 
the introduction was thereby the more effective for a large part 
of the audience. The rhetorical balance which leads to the cli- 
mactic phrase “kin in sin” is also typically and carefully 
wrought. 

By now completely committed to the “unpatriotic” anti- 
imperialist minority, Howells and Mark Twain were spend- 
ing a good deal of time together and discussing at length the 
issue which concerned them so much. At the end of the year 
Howells wrote to Thomas Bailey Aldrich, a friend of old days: 
“I wish you would come on to this beastly hole again. It is 
better since Clemens came, and I see a good deal of him, with 
chances of long talk and high.” 

Possibly a fruit of these discussions of Filipino, Boer, and 
Chinese troubles was Twain's ‘‘A salutation-speech from the 
Nineteenth Century to the Twentieth.”’ This brief paragraph 
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of invective, in the form of a toast, was written for the Red 
Cross Society and was to be read at a series of watch-meetings 
throughout the country on New Year’s Eve, along with “greet- 
ings’ composed by other famous people. But Twain was not 
sure of the company he was to appear in, and wrote the man- 
agement of the enterprise: 


The list thus far issued by you contains only vague generalities, and 
one definite name, mine—‘Some kings and queens and Mark 
Twain.’ Now I am not enjoying this sparkling solitude and dis- 
tinction, which has not been authorized by me, and which makes 
me feel like a circus-poster in a graveyard or like any other adver- 
tisement improperly placed. 


Since the Red Cross manager could not publish the list of 
names, as Twain had requested, the “Greeting” was returned. 
Clemens sent it, however, to the New York Herald, which re- 
produced it in holograph. Dated “New York, Dec. 31, 1900,” 
it reads: 


A salutation-speech from the Nineteenth Century to the 
Twentieth, taken down in short-hand by Mark Twain: 

I bring you the stately matron named Christendom, returning 
bedraggled, besmirched, and dishonored from pirate-raids in 
Kiao-Chou, Manchuria, South Africa, & the Philippines, with her 
soul full of meanness, her pocket full of boodle and her mouth full 
of pious hypocrisies. Give her soap and a towel, but hide the look- 
ing-glass. 


It is perhaps Twain’s most perfect single piece of persuasive 
writing, unified by the personification of Christendom, shock- 
ing by reason of the clashing connotations of “matron” and 
“besmirched,” eloquent in its prose rhythm, humorous, and 
colloquially forceful in its final injunction. 

One anti-imperialist found the “greeting” very effective and 
judged it might prove so for others. Albert S. Parsons, who 
for years served on the executive committee of the New 
England Anti-Imperialist League, was responsible for print- 
ing the salutation speech on small cards and for distributing 
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these cards wholesale. Though the pasteboard slip reads just 
as the Herald squib does, a couplet has been added: 


Give her the glass; it may from error free her 
When she shall see herself as others see her. 


The ironic final phrase, “Give her soap and a towel, but hide 
the looking-glass” is here turned into a direct appeal. It is prob- 
able that Twain wrote the additional lines himself; certainly 
the card was printed with his permission. By connecting him- 
self with the formal anti-imperialist movement, Twain thus 
took another step toward the center of the whole controversy. 

Howells had linked the popularity of the historical novel to 
the “odious present” in the December North American Re- 
view. The following month in the same periodical he de- 
nounced the recent imperial accomplishments of England and 
America, the theme of his review the often-expounded favorite 
theme, the relation of literature to life. He found for example, 
that the poetry of the American Revolution is more fervent, 
even if more rhetorical, than modern verse. ““To be sure,” he 
adds, “the mighty mother was then just taking her high place 
morally above the other nations at the end of a war waged for 
the ideal of self-government, and it might be justly urged that 
she was a more inspiring theme in that bright hour than in this, 
when she is sunk to the level of the powers that fight to conquer 
and colonize.” The great conflicts of the American past he then 
compares with the American present, saying: “Both were no- 
bler moments than this, apparently, unless the lyric cry of the 
Philippine Purchase is merely sticking in the throat of some 
patient poet till we shall have succeeded in forcing our freedom 
upon a people who want their own.” In no way is Howells more 
characteristically anti-imperialist than in his adducing Amer- 
ican tradition for building up the anti-imperialist case. Fur- 
ther in the article he makes this same appeal; Fitz-Greene 
Halleck’s poems, he asserts, are very much alive “even in that 
old-fashioned fraternal feeling with a people struggling for 
freedom expressed in his ‘Marco Bozzaris,’ which a sense of 
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our own blood-guiltiness has forbidden any actual poet of ours 
to express in behalf of the two republics lately murdered in 
South Africa.” 

Through the fall of 1900 and 1901 the reform element in 
New York City was fighting Tammany. Twain was enlisted in 
the movement, and on January 4, 1901, spoke before the City 
Club on “The Causes of Our Present Municipal Degradation.” 
He vigorously urged the formation of an independent party in 
New York for the purpose of forcing the two major parties 
always to nominate their best men. Shifting from local to na- 
tional politics, Twain then censured the McKinley adminis- 
tration in terms more severe than any he had used before in 
anti-imperialist writing and brought his speech to a close thus: 


Not long ago we had two men running for president. There was 
Mr. McKinley on one hand and Mr. Bryan on the other. . . . I don’t 
know much about finance, but some friends told me that Bryan was 
all wrong on the money question, so I didn’t vote for him. I knew 
enough about the Philippines to have a strong aversion to send- 
ing our bright boys out there to fight with a disgraced musket under 
a polluted flag, so I didn’t vote for the other fellow. I've got this 
vote, and it’s clean yet, ready to be used when you form your .. . 
party that will want only the best men for the offices. 


It was this speech which Moncure D. Conway hailed as a “sur- 
sum corda”’ to the anti-imperialists. 

Regarding the anti-imperialist sentiments voiced at the end 
of the City Club address, Mark Twain said the next day to an 
interviewer: 


It won’t do for us to be too self-conscious in these snapshot days of 
inquiry. Now, I said a thing last night in a speech that I didn’t 
mean to say. It just slipped out because I had been writing an 
article on the subject. I didn’t intend to say it then. 


What he had said, of course, was in reference to the presiden- 
tial policy in the Philippines. The reporter then asked whether 
Twain approved the administration’s Philippine policy, and 
he replied: 
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If we Gesire to become members of the international family let 
us enter it respectably, and not on the basis at present proposed 
in Manila. We find a whole heap of fault with the war in South 
Africa, and feel moved to hysterics by the sufferings of the Boers, 
yet we don’t seem to feel so very sorry for the natives in the Philip- 
pines. 


Human nature, Twain concluded, is noble only for profit. 

The “article” which Mark Twain was writing at the time of 
the interview, early in January, was his strongest and most con- 
sidered anti-imperialist utterance, “To the Person Sitting in 
Darkness.” The extent to which he was by now stirred is evi- 
dent in the “greeting,” the speech, and the interview, all of 
which were public statements. It was demonstrated plainly in a 
letter to Twichell, the friend who always acted as a safety-valve 
for Twain’s blowing off steam. This letter also shows clearly 
the profound difference between Mark Twain's theory of sci- 
entific determinism and moral unresponsibility, and his own 
practice in moral questions. The human race might be full of 
the lust to conquer and be triply damned, but Twain could 
never quite give it up. He said to Twichell: 


This nation is like all the others that have been spewed upon the 
earth—ready to shout for any cause that will tickle its vanity or 
fill its pocket. ... 

I can’t understand it! You are a public guide and teacher, Joe, 
and are under a heavy responsibility to men, young and old; if 
you teach your people—as you teach me—to hide their opinions 
when they believe the flag is being abused and dishonored, lest the 
utterance do them and a publisher a damage, how do you answer 
for it to your conscience? You are sorry for me; in the fair way of 
give and take, I am willing to be a little sorry for you... . 

You are supposing that I am supposing that I am moved by a 
Large Patriotism, and that I am distressed because our President 
has blundered up to his neck in the Philippine mess; and that I am 
grieved because this great big ignorant nation, which doesn’t even 
know the A B C facts of the Philippine episode, is in disgrace 
before the sarcastic world—drop that idea! I care nothing for the 
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rest—I am only distressed and troubled because I am befouled by 
these things. 


A few days after Clemens harangued his pastor on social re- 
sponsibilities in a morally sluggish time, Howells twisted the 
lion’s tail again, in the “Editor’s Easy Chair.” Provoked to reply 
by Lord Rosebery’s speech at Glasgow, a “retroforecast” of the 
British empire with the thirteen American colonies intact, 
Howells exclaimed, “Not to be rid of all our national sins and 
shames would we again be Englishmen, for we prefer them to 
the national sins and shames of England, bad as ours are.” No 
union would be possible, he insisted, unless all the Anglo- 
Saxon world were republican. At the same time, in the North 
American Review, Howells was writing at length of Mark 
Twain and his work, developing the conviction he had voiced 
at the Lotos Club three months before: that Mark Twain for 
years had been gaining authority as an interpreter in matters 
of public import, appeaiing to the public conscience as well as 
to the public interest. He shows that the student of the Boer 
War, a war “to destroy two free Republics in the interest of 
certain British speculators,” can “spell its anticipative history” 
in the closing chapters of Following the Equator. By such hand- 
ling of such questions, Howells maintained, Mark Twain has 
“won his claim to be heard on any public matter, and achieved 
the odd sort of primacy which he now enjoys.” This discussion 
of Mark Twain is particularly significant because Howells 
knew that it would appear in the same issue of the North 
American Review with “To the Person Sitting in Darkness,” 
Twain’s strongest anti-imperialist writing to that time. Twain 
would plainly need backing, and Howells intended to provide 
as much as he could give him. 


Ill. 


Beginning to write probably in late December, Twain was 
working on “To the Person Sitting in Darkness” early in 
January, less than three months after returning from Europe. 
He had finished it some time before January 29, the date of his 
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remarking to Twichell, “I’ve written another article; you 
better hurry down and help Livy squelch it.” Twichell appar- 
ently had advised Mark Twain not to write on the issue of im- 
perialism lest it damage him and his publisher. But such 
qualms as Mrs. Clemens may have had—she may not have had 
any—were eventually overcome, for, Clara Clemens reports, 
before publishing the article “Father had secured the appro- 
bation of both my mother and Mr. Howells, whose opinions 
alone enabled him to stand like the Statue of Liberty, un- 
weakened by the waters of condemnation that washed up to 
his feet.’" Howells gave his “approbation” wryly but with ad- 
miration. Meeting Dan Beard on the street, Clemens had 
remarked: 


By the way, I have just written something that you'll like. It is 
called “To the Person Sitting in Darkness.” I read it to Howells, 
and Howells said I ought to have that published. . . . Howells 
also said that I must go hang myself first, and when I asked him 
what I should do that for, he said to save the public the trouble, 
because when that story appeared in print they would surely hang 
me. 


Mark Twain's purpose in writing ‘To the Person Sitting in 
Darkness’ was to censure as forcefully as possible the behav- 
ior of the American missionary, William S. Ament, after the 
Boxer rebellion; of the Czar and the Russians in China; of 
Kaiser Wilhelm; of Cabinet Minister Joseph Chamberlain in 
Africa; and of President William McKinley in the Philip- 
pines. A portion of the article is devoted to a course of action 
proposed to still the alarm of the “person sitting in darkness,” 
but the plan is wholly ironic, a “modest proposal,” and is de- 
signed only to make clearer the moral and intellectual defi- 
ciencies of these men in power and of their administrations. 
The “person” is of course the Chinese, the Boer, the Afri- 
kander, and the Filipino, to whom the imperialist nations are 
bringing the light of the gospel, or of civilization, and the 
article is addressed to the “person” ostensibly to reconcile him 
to his present lot. Twain chose his title from Matthew for 
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its evangelistic connotations and its familiarity to his American 
reader. 

The Reverend Mr. Ament of the American Board of Foreign 
Missions is initially attacked. Twain first cited a New York 
Sun clipping of Christmas Eve, 1900, which quoted the 
missionary extensively about a trip which he had made to col- 
lect indemnities for Boxer damages. The Chinese generally 
were compelled to pay three hundred taels for each Chinese 
Christian killed, Ament observed; the Catholic missionaries 
demanded six hundred and eighty heads; fines thirteen times 
the amount of the indemnity were assessed by Ament himself; 
and in Ament’s words, the soft hand of the Americans was not 
so good as the mailed fist of the Germans. Twain’s comment 
was bitter: 


By happy luck, we get all these glad tidings on Christmas Eve— 
just in time to enable us to celebrate the day with proper gaiety 
and enthusiasm. Our spirits soar, and we find we can even make 
jokes: Taels I win, Heads you lose. 


With this bitter pun, he began his ironical praise of Ament, 
“the right man in the right place,” who represents not only the 
Christian virtues of grace, gentleness, loving-kindness, and 
charity, but the “American spirit” as well, the aborigine 
American Pawnee spirit, which demands that the innocent 
suffer for the guilty. The missionary’s magnanimity, Twain as- 
serts, deserves a monument, the designs for which can be sent 
to hi: they must include a representation of the thirteen-fold 
indemnity, and must “exhibit 680 Heads, so disposed as to 
give a pleasing and pretty effect; for the Catholics have done 
nicely, and are entitled to notice in the monument.” Twain's 
final charge against Ament was calculated to strike home. 
Squeezing blood money out of pauper peasants to be “used for 
the propagation of the gospel,” noted Mark Twain, underlin- 
ing Ament’s words, does not flutter his serenity, “although 
the act and the words, taken together, concrete a blasphemy 
so hideous and so colossal that, without doubt, its mate is not 
findable in the history of this or any other age.” 
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The Reverend Mr. Ament’s behavior and another news- 
paper clipping advocating the suppression of missionaries in 
the Orient because they act as “filibustering expeditions” for 
the Western Powers thus introduce the general issue, which 
Twain put this way: 


Shall we? That is, shall we go on conferring our Civilization 
upon the peoples that sit in darkness, or shall we give those poor 
things a rest? Shall we bang right ahead in our old-time, loud, 
pious way, and commit the new century to the game; or shall we 
sober up and sit down and think it over first? Would it not be 
prudent to get our Civilization-tools together, and see how much 
stock is left on hand in the way of Glass Beads and Theology, and 
Maxim guns and Hymn Books, and Trade-Gin and Torches of 
Progress and Enlightenment (patent adjustable ones, good to fire 
villages with, upon occasion), and balance the books, and arrive 
at the profit and loss, so that we may intelligently decide whether 
to continue the business or sell out the property and start a new 
Civilization Scheme on the proceeds? 


In the past, Twain stated, the Blessings-of-Civilization Trust 
has paid extremely well, but Christendom has been playing 
the game so badly in recent years that the People who Sit in 
Darkness have become suspicious, and are beginning to ex- 
amine those blessings; the business is being ruined by the in- 
eptitude of Mr. McKinley, Mr. Chamberlain, the Kaiser, the 
Tsar, and the French. They have, so Mark Twain alleged, 
been exporting Civilization “with the outside cover left off”: 
no longer does the customer believe he is buying Love, Justice, 
Liberty, Equality, Mercy, Education, Gentleness, Christianity, 
and so on. Clemens then damned the administrations of Eng- 
land, Germany, Russia, and the United States in turn, showing 
how each of them has ruined the business, has played the game 
badly. 

England under Mr. Chamberlain, Mark Twain observed 
“manufactures a war out of materials so inadequate and so 
fanciful that they make the boxes grieve and the gallery laugh, 
and he tries hard to persuade himself that it isn’t purely a pri- 
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vate raid for cash ....” It is bad play, this ‘onslaught of an 
elephant upon a nest of field-mice,” particularly so because 
England could stand three serious affronts from Russia, but 
not even a shadow of insolence from the Transvaal. 

The Kaiser, similarly, got two hundred thousand dollars, 
Twain noted, from China as well as twelve miles of territory 
worth twenty million dollars and a monument and a Christian 
church, all because two missionaries were killed in a Shantung 
riot. A missionary, like a doctor, or a sheriff, or an editor, Clem- 
ens assures his reader, is worth much, but he is not worth the 
earth. Here again the person sitting in darkness has not been 
deceived: he knows that the Chinese have been overcharged. 
The Kaiser thus played the game badly, because the Chinese 
revolt has been expensive to Germany. 

Russia robs Japan of Port Arthur, hard-earned spoil swim- 
ming in Chinese blood, and seizes Manchuria, “raids its vil- 
lages, and chokes its great river with the swollen corpses of 
countless massacred peasants,” —so Twain asserted—with the 
Person noting every move which Russia makes, and perhaps 
saying to himself, “It is yet another Civilized Power, with its 
banner of the Prince of Peace in one hand and its loot-basket 
and its butcher-knife in the other.” 

From this point in the article, Mark Twain devoted his 
attention to the war with Spain and the Philippines. With an 
effective contrast in mind, Twain first demonstrated how well 
McKinley, our “master of the Game,” played his cards in the 
Cuban campaign; playing the American game, he could not 
lose. The Master held the strength of seventy million sympa- 
thizers and the resources of the United States to back Cuba's 
struggle for freedom; “Nothing but Europe combined,” Mark 
Twain declared, “could call that hand; and Europe cannot 
combine on anything.” Moved by a high inspiration, the Mas- 
ter had even proclaimed forcible annexation to be “criminal 
aggression.” The other half of the contrast follows: McKinley 
forgot what he had said of “criminal aggression” within a year, 
and began to play the Chamberlain game. The consequence 
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is that those who sit in darkness are becoming convinced that 
just as there are two brands of civilization, one for home con- 
sumption and one for export, there must be two Americas, 
“one that sets the captive free, and one that takes a once- 
captive’s new freedom away from him, and picks a quarrel with 
him with nothing to found it on; then kills him to get his land.” 
This, Twain asserted, is going to be bad for the Business. 

Having thus presented the problem, Clemens made his 
“modest proposal.” It was simply, following Mr. Chamberlain 
and even going beyond him, to “present the whole of the facts, 
shirking none, then explain them according to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s formula,” which runs “twice 2 are 14, and 2 from 9g 
leaves 35." The “facts” follow in the form of an expertly sum- 
marized history of the Philippine war, written, of course, from 
the anti-imperialist point of view. Twain insisted upon the 
military and political ability of the Filipinos, their invaluable 
aid as allies, their patriotism and love of freedom, the deceit- 
ful course of action followed by the American command, the 
wholly inadequate occasion for fighting, and the unspeakable 
procedure of buying territory from Spain which she no longer 
owned. 

The historical facts presented, Clemens was now ready to 
explain them to the “Person Sitting in Darkness.” He wrote: 


They look doubtf::’. but in reality they are not. There have been 
lies; yes, but they wece told in a good cause. We have been treach- 
erous; but that was only in order that real good might come out 
of apparent evil. True, we have crushed a deceived and confiding 
people; we have turned against the weak and the friendless who 
trusted us; we have stamped out a just and intelligent and well- 
ordered republic; we have stabbed an ally in the back and slapped 
the face of a guest; we have bought a Shadow from an enemy that 
hadn't it to sell; we have robbed a trusting friend of his land and 
his liberty; we have invited our clean young men to shoulder a 
discredited musket and do bandit’s work under a flag which ban- 
dits have been accustomed to fear, not to follow; we have de- 
bauched America’s honor and blackened her face before the world; 
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but each detail was for the best. We know this. The Head of every 
State and Sovereignty in Christendom, including our Congress 
and our fifty State legislatures, are members not only of the church, 
but also of the Blessings-of-Civilization Trust. This world-girdling 
accumulation of trained morals, high principles, and justice, can- 
not do an unright thing, an unfair thing, an ungenerous thing, an 
unclean thing. It knows what it is about. Give yourself no un- 
easiness; it is all right. 


Mark Twain’s diatribe ends with an appeal to two symbols: 
the American army uniform and the American flag. If the Busi- 
ness is to have a splendid new start, Clemens insisted, a disguise 
must be worn instead of an honorable uniform by the soldiers 
in the Philippines, and as for the flag, ““We can have a special 
one—our states do it: we can have just our usual flag, with the 
white stripes painted black and the stars replaced by the skull 
and cross-bones.” Twain's reassuring last word is, “By help of 
these suggested amendments, Progress and Civilization in that 
country can have a boom, and it will take in the Persons who 
are Sitting in Darkness, and we can resume Business at the old 
stand.” 

“To the Person Sitting in Darkness” was published at the be- 
ginning of February, and almost immediately a storm of vitu- 
peration and a shower of praise descended on Mark Twain. 
Most of the press in America and England commented on it 
editorially, with bitter denunciations or with firm appreci- 
ation, according to their convictions. Almost certainly the tem- 
pest grew worse when the article was issued widely, in pam- 
phlet form, by the New York Anti-Imperialist League, the en- 
tire controverted section on William Ament significantly 
omitted. To Andrew Carnegie, Clemens had written while the 
storm was at its height: 


You seem to be in prosperity. Could you lend an admirer $1.50 
to buy a hymn-book with? God will bless you. I feel it; I know 
it. ... P.S.—Don’t send the hymn book; send the money; I want to 
make the selection myself. 
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And Carnegie had replied: 


Nothing less than a two-dollar & a half hymn-book gilt will do 
for you. Your place in the choir (celestial) demands that & you 
shall have it. 

There’s a new Gospel of Saint Mark in the North American 
which I like better than anything I’ve read for many a day. 

I am willing to borrow a thousand dollars to distribute that 
sacred message in proper form, & if the author don’t object may I 
send that sum, when I can raise it, to the Anti-Imperialist League, 
Boston, to which I am a contributor, the only missionary work I 
am responsible for. 

Just tell me you are willing & many thousands of the holy little 
missals will go forth. 


The pamphlet reprint, which Carnegie seems to have paid 
for, and which was broadly disseminated, and the nature and 
number of reprintings and editorials in magazines and news- 
papers afford good proof that the article stirred its audience 
deeply. Part of the reason for this effect was Mark Twain’s 
skill with irony, humor, and invective. The article, further- 
more, follows a clear plan of censuring the agents of imperial- 
ism which reaches a climax with McKinley and the United 
States, and the terms in which the plan is unfolded derive 
largely from two related and sustained metaphors—conducting 
an unscrupulous business, and playing a ‘‘skin-game,” roulette 
or more often poker. By contrast with much of Twain's other 
writing, “To the Person Sitting in Darkness” may be called 
remarkably coherent; it is even in tone, single in purpose, and 
free from digression and burlesque. 

Through the spring of 1901 Twain was deeply engrossed in 
the imperialist problem, and the consequences of his widely 
circulated article. On February 14, for example, he inscribed 
a book for a friend thus: 


I have rearranged the “Battle Hymn of the Republic” this 
afternoon and brought it down to date—sample stanza: 


I have read his bandit gospel writ in burnished rows of 
steel, 
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As ye deal with my pretentions, so with you my wrath 
shall deal, 

Let the faithless sons of freedom, crush the patriot 
with his heel 

Lo, Greed is marching on. 


Ten days later, Howells described Mark Twain’s state of mind 
and his own as well in a letter to his sister: 


I see a great deal ot Mark Twain nowadays, and we have good 
times denouncing everything. We agree perfectly about the Boer 
War and the Filipino war, and war generally. Then, we are old 
fellows, and it is pleasant to find the world so much worse than it 
was when we were young. Clemens is, as I have always known him, 
a most right-minded man, and of course he has an intellect that I 
enjoy. He is getting some hard knocks from the blackguards and 
hypocrites for his righteous fun with McKinley's attempts to col- 
onize the Philippines, but he is making hosts of friends, too. 


Evidently a good many of the “hard knocks” came from clergy- 
men, for in March when Twain spoke before the Lotos Club 
again, he defended himself vigorously against a “reverend 
gentleman” who had called him a traitor. It may well be, 
Twain insisted, that “the nation is divided, half-patriots and 
half-traitors, and no man can tell which from which.” On the 
same day, the Army and Navy Journal reprinted from the 
Philadelphia North American a caustic letter by the humor- 
ist to his friend William J. Lampton, on the subject of patriot- 


ic poetry and recruiting for service in the Philippines. Twain 
wrote: 


Will you allow me to say that I like those poems of yours very 
much? Especially the one which so vividly pictures the response of 
our young fellows when they were summoned to strike down an 
oppressor and set his victim free. Write a companion to it and show 
us how the young fellows respond when invited by the Government 
to go out to the Philippines on a land-stealing and liberty-cru- 
cifying crusade. I notice they swarm to the recruiting office at the 
rate of 800 a month, out of an enthusiastic population of 75,000,000 
free men....” 
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Then in April Twain answered the many critics who had 
been writing personal or newspaper letters and editorials con- 
demning the attack upon the Reverend Mr. Ament which con- 
stituted the introductory part of “To the Person Sitting in 
Darkness.” Dr. Judson Smith, Secretary of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, the foremost of these 
critics, had defended Ament’s character and demanded an apol- 
ogy. Twain replied in the New York Tribune: 


Whenever [Dr. Smith] can produce from the Rev. Mr. Ament 
an assertion that the Sun’s character-blasting despatch was not 
authorized by him; and whenever Dr. Smith can buttress Mr. 
Ament’s disclaimer with a confession from Mr. Chamberlain, the 
head of the Laffan News Service in China, that that despatch was 
a false invention and unauthorized, the case against Mr. Ament 
will fall at once to the ground. . .. Does Dr. Smith believe that with 
loose and wandering arguments and irrelevant excursions all 
around the outside of the real matter in hand he can pull Mr. 
Ament out of the unspeakable scrape he is in? 


Still another letter from Smith, embodying a correction from 
Ament on the amount of the indemnity demanded from the 
Chinese led to Mark Twain’s extended answer, “To my 
Missionary Critics,” in the North American Review for April. 
This article is a categorical recapitulation of the charges made 
in “To the Person Sitting in Darkness,” and a demonstration 
that only one of many major charges, that concerned with 
the indemnity, needed modification. In the end, Twain ac- 
knowledged the good-heartedness, the purity of intention of 
Ament and the American Board members. But he flayed them 
for their lack of intelligence: they are men, he asserted, with 
headpieces of an inferior sort. 

While Twain was defending himself from his critics, How- 
ells was again finding the popular novel of his day a pretext 
for censuring American policy in the Philippine islands. He 
would like, he wrote, to try publicity men and advertisers with 
a recent Filipino novel translated from the Spanish as An 
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Eagle Flight, whose author, José Rizal, was executed by the 
Spaniards in the Philippines “a few years before we bought a 
controlling interest in their crimes against his country.” It is, 
Howells suggested, rather astonishing that a “little saffron 
man” in the unhappy Philippine archipelago should be en- 
dowed with so much more literary ability than all the authors 
of our “roaring literary successes.” The entire review censures 
American administrative policy by praising “things Philip- 
pine.” 

In May, Howells questioned the wisdom of the whole Span- 
ish-American War, as he had done late in 1898, reviewing a 
book by N. S. Shaler in the “Editor’s Easy Chair.” If the decla- 
ration of that war, whose Dead Sea fruit is sti!l turning to ashes 
on our lips, Howells wrote, could have been left to men and 
women of the Civil War generation, who had a real knowledge 
of its nature, it would not have been undertaken. 

Then in June, stimulated by reading William James Still- 
man’s The Autobiography of a Journalist, Howells recorded 
his conviction that the Spanish-American War ended two 
centuries of American moral supremacy. When war had begun 
in May, 1898, he had felt forebodings of a darkening future, 
and although he had not come to believe, as some anti-impe- 
rialists did, that disaster was sure if the country were not 
checked in its imperial course, he did become convinced that 
America’s golden age was over. This note of pessimism had 
been heard faintly but unmistakably in Howells’s writing 
prior to June, 1899. But now the single note has become a 
chord. Howells judged the brief years since the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War by weighing them against all of America’s past—and 
the present he found wanting. Stillman, he noted, was versa- 
tile, adventurous, and generous, and in these ways represents 
a national type which is dying out. He wrote: 


The events that have followed that war [the Spanish war] seem to 
imply the close of the peculiar mission of America to mankind. 
We shall probably be richer and we shall be stronger even than we 
are now, but the American shall hardly again be the son of the 
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morning, toward which the struggling peoples turned their eyes 
with the hope at least of sympathy. There is a logic as relentless 
for nations as for men; the tree brings forth fruit after its kind; so 
long ago as 1850, when Kossuth came, crazily hoping for help from 
us in the Hungarian revolt against Austria, he found himself 
denied by the slave-holding South which ruled the non-slave- 
holding North. Wealth and power can sympathize only with wealth 
and power, and freedom, so far as it remains ours, will never again 
shriek when Kosciusko falls. . . . 

It is very droll as well as very sad, to reflect that at this very 
moment, doubtless, the great majority of Americans who have 
reached their grand climacteric are desolated by the bleak con- 
viction that they are the last of the true Americans; and the worst 
of it is, they have only too much reason to think so, if the writer may, 

‘ without sharing their impiety, make an admission that so clearly 
gives away his epoch. Once in our national consciousness, at least, 
to the mystification of the unbelieving and impenitent world out- 
side, we stood for something different from anything a people had 
stood for before. Call it universal liberty or instinctive justice, or 
even by the tedious name of humanity, it was something novel and 
brave and generous, and it differenced us from all the monarchies 
limited and unlimited, the conquerors, the oppressors. . . . The 
illusion, if it was an illusion, was what Ibsen would have called our 
national life-lie, but it fostered self-respect; it honored our origin, 
at once so high and so humble, and was favorable to the ambition 
of such of us as meant noble achievement, while keeping faithfully 
to the tradition of poverty and its implications of self-denial. 


The idealism implicit in these paragraphs, the belief that the 
United States had once been uniquely excellent in its govern- 
ment and its public life, was peculiarly strong and recurrent in 
Howells’s thinking and in his criticism of the expansionists, 
but at no place more clearly so than here. 

Until the summer of 1901, so far as the evidence shows, 
Howells had no official connection with any of the anti-impe- 
rialist leagues and Mark Twain had not become a league 
“member,” even though he contributed strikingly to the 
Boston League with the “greeting” card and to the New York 
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organization with the pamphlet To the Person Sitting in Dark- 
ness. On July 4, however, both authors demonstrated overtly 
their sympathy with the formal anti-imperialist organization, 
signing a two-page pamphlet printed by the national American 
league, whose headquarters were in Chicago. The manifesto 
stated briefly typical anti-imperialist warnings and aims, and in 
the long list of names under the phrase, “We concur in the 
above address,” appeared “Samuel L. Clemens, New York,” 
and ““W. D. Howells, New York.” 

Mark Twain's resentment of the missionary attack upon him 
still rankled, as a letter dated late in July shows. Yung Wing, a 
Chinese educator whom Twain had earlier befriended, had 
asked for help in making a Chinese-relief appeal to the Amer- 
ican government. Citing Kossuth, like Howells, ‘Twain re- 
marked to Twichell: 


That crude way of appealing to this Government for help in a 
cause which has no money in it, and no politics, rises before me 
again in all its admirable innocence! Doesn’t Yung Wing know us 
yet? However, he has been absent since ’96 or ’97. We have gone to 
hell since then. Kossuth couldn’t raise 30 cents in Congress, now, 
if he were back with his moving Magyar-Tale. 


Only a few days later Howells set down briefly (again in the 
“Editor’s Easy Chair”) reflections expressed by an unnamed 
“friend” —reflections deeply pessimistic of the effect of impe- 
rialist war upon American democracy. It is very probable that 
the “friend” was Twain: four or five years later in writing 
“Outlines of History’’—not for publication—Twain was to pre- 
dict the fall of the Great Republic through its lust for con- 
quest, some nine years later he would compare Roman to 
American imperialism, and the tenor of these later writings 
is like that of Howells’s reported conversation. After discussing 
in his column the desirability of an American hall of fame, 
Howells wrote: 


A friend of this seat of ordinarily hopeful contemplation, to 
whom it had imparted the doubts of the hall of fame hitherto set 
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down, held that it was altogether wrong to have them. He is not 
himself one of the fatly satisfied Americans who fancy the fulfill- 
ment of our mission to mankind in the present welter of wealth 
and corpulent expansion. Rather he finds that the true American 
life has been wellnigh choked in it, and that we stand gasping in 
a tide of glory and affluence that may soon or late close over the 
old America forever. He speaks darkly of the dying republic, and of 
a nascent anarchy or oligarchy; but he thinks it an excellent 
thing that the names of Washington and Franklin, of Jefferson and 
Lincoln, should be set somewhere on high, constantly to meet the 
eyes of the people, and challenge their curiosity as to the civic sig- 
nificance of those great men. 


Only a few scattered and brief references by Howells to the 
“Cuban cumber and the Philippine folly” remain for the rest 
of the year 1901. 

In February, 1902, both Twain and Howells acted again. 
As a consequence of the concentration policy practiced during 
the fall of 1901 and thereafter by certain United States Army 
officers, a large group of notable American citizens presented 
to the Congress (through Senator George F. Hoar of Massa- 
chusetts) a “Petition from Sundry Citizens of the United States 
Favoring the Suspension of Hostilities in the Philippine 
Islands and a Discussion of the Situation between the Govern- 
ment and the Filipino Leaders.” Among the names of the pe- 
titioners were “W. D. Howells, New York City,” and “Mark 
Twain, New York City.” But by the spring of 1902, anti-impe- 
rialism in the United States was a lost cause; it had received a 
death blow by the re-election of McKinley in 1900. For a short 
while, the petition and the newspaper reports of American 
army cruelty in the Philippines promised a revival of the pro- 
test movement. But Congress took no action on the petition, 
and a certain General Smith, who had, it was alleged, boasted 
he would make Samar a “howling wilderness” was dismissed 
by a court-martial in April with a mild reprimand. 

Howells, we have seen, realized that the cause was lost. 
Twain, too, believed that the United States had “gone to hell,” 
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as he had remarked to Twichell, and (if we accept him as How- 
ells’s unnamed friend in the “Easy Chair” for August, 1901) 
that his country was a “dying republic,” perhaps settling into’ 
the mold of oligarchy. But he could not contain his fury. He 
had to write it out. ““The Stupendous Procession,” written on 
the anniversary of the “Greeting from the Nineteenth Century 
to the Twentieth” presents again the besmirched matron 
named Christendom, this time followed by a veritable Roman 
triumph of the nations of the world fouled with war and impe- 
rialist conquest. From the early part of 1902 date other anti-im- 
perialist documents by Twain concerned chiefly with the Phil- 
ippines, and according to his biographer, Twain “wrote much 
more on the subject—very much more—but it is still unpub- 
lished.” : 

What Howells had once called “Clemens’ righteous fun” 
was thus now grown almost wholly serious and savagely harsh. 
It was reserved for reading by Clemens’s family, Twichell, 
or Howells, or perhaps was set down for his own satisfaction 
only. Once more, however, in the spring of 1902, Mark Twain 
wrote for publication. His last published attack upon impe- 
rialism while opposition still remained a significant public 
issue was “A Defense of General Funston,” a condemnation 
of Funston for capturing Aguinaldo, the Filipino resistance 
leader, by a ruse—what William James called “a bunco-steer- 
ing trick.” It is not an effective piece since one of its major 
themes, man’s moral irresponsibility, fails to support Twain's 
judgment that Funston was morally blameworthy. It was 
written, one notes, in the period when Twain was working on 
What is Man? and The Mysterious Stranger, and in the same 
month in which he went on “‘a three days’ tear with a drunken 
lunatic,” Jonathan Edwards, whose Freedom of the Will he 
had been reading. 


IV. 


Brigadier General Funston’s capture of Aguinaldo ended 
the central phase of the war between the United States and the 
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Philippines. Similarly Mark Twain’s censure of General 
_ Funston may be said to close a losing four-year campaign 
against world-wide imperialism carried out by the great hu- 
morist and his literary adviser and friend, Howells. Each had 
written in his own way, Howells rather more steadily and at 
a lower pitch, Clemens less frequently and with more fire. At 
a long remove from each other both in space and in their 
notions of the justice of the Cuban war, when Twain returned 
to the United States in the fall of 1900 they reached a close 
agreement on the common issue in the Philippine, South Afri- 
can, and Boxer wars. In speeches, articles, interviews, public 
letters, and reviews, one or the other of them made himself 
continually heard, and their common conviction stimulated 
their common effort. Howells, remembering the Chicago an- 
archists, knew well the risk of aiding an unpopular cause, and 
Mark Twain feared a possible return into debt as he feared 
almost nothing else, yet they both came to aid the organized 
anti-imperialist movement. In the end, Howells was a little less 
confident of what he had believed to be unique and admirable 
in American traditions of government and public life; Twain 
was a little surer perhaps that the human race was damned. 
Henry Adams's belief that the Spanish-American War 
rounded out an epoch in the life of his country has been re- 
peated and elaborated upon by historians, and the label which 
Mark Twain gave to it has become an accepted name for that 
epoch. Throughout the Gilded Age, Twain and Howells were 
aware of the problems implicit in democratic government in 
the United States, and critical of what they held its short- 
comings to be, but at no time were they more jealous of its 
preservation than at the end. At the turn of the century they 
attacked imperialism as Emerson and Thoreau had attacked 
slavery. Like Emerson and Thoreau before them, they also 
wrete in a major tradition in American letters. 








A COLLECTIVIST EXPERIMENT DOWN EAST: 
BRADFORD PECK AND THE COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


WALLACE EVAN DAVIES 


YPICAL of the two score Utopian novels, collectivist in’ 

philosophy, that followed the success of Edward Bellamy’s 
Looking Backward in the late nineteenth century was Brad- 
ford Peck’s The World a Department Store.* Its distinctiveness 
lay partly in the author’s being a prominent Maine merchant 
who had prospered under the system he now condemned. 
More significant was his refusal to fit the accusation that, com- 
pared with the pre-Civil War zeal for establishing Oneidas and 
New Harmonies, critics now merely described their ideal so- 
cieties rather than actually living them. Instead, Peck pub- 
lished his book as the initial step in launching a social experi- 
ment known as the Coéperative Association of America, sur- 
prisingly but intrepidly located "way down East, which just 
after the turn of the century so impressed contemporary re- 
formers that B. O. Flower hailed it as “the movement that 
above ail promises the greatest results in this country.’ 

The career of Bradford Peck conformed so closely to the 
Horatio Alger pattern as to suggest that in depicting the rise 
of poor but honest youths to comparative fame and riches the 
author of Ragged Dick was recording economic realities far 
more than creating social myths. Born in the Charlestown 
district of Boston in 1853, at the age of twelve he left school to 
become an errand boy at Jordan Marsh’s and thereby bolster 
the family finances. Practicing such virtues as “faithfulness, at- 
tention to business and honesty,” as well as diligently attending 

1 Bradford Peck, The World a Department Store (Lewiston, Maine, 1900). 
For an analysis of the vogue of the Utopian romance, see Allyn B. Forbes, “The 
Literary Quest for Utopia: 1880-1890,” Social Forces, VI (Dec., 1927), 179-189. 

2 B. O. Flower, “Topics of the Times,” The Arena, XXVIII (July, 1902), 88. 
Several years later Flower made more restrained, but still explicit, recognition 


of Peck’s contribution to the codperative movement in his Progressive Men, 
Women, and Movements of the Past Twenty-five Years (Boston, 1914), 141. 
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night school, in twelve years he rose to become second man in 
the lace department. Then, after a few years as the New Eng- 
land representative of a New York lace firm, in 1880 he ful- 
filled a boyhood ambition by founding his own store in Lewis- 
ton, Maine. Though its first day’s receipts were only thirty- 
seven cents, by 1891 B. Peck’s occupied three floors and had 
fifteen departments, sixty employees and an annual business of 
$250,000 in dry and fancy goods, “including millinery, cloaks 
and garments.” At the end of another decade, having just 
shrewdly defied conservative warnings by erecting a new struc- 
ture then considerably removed from the business center but 
now in its very heart, he claimed to have the largest department 
store in New England outside of Boston, drawing from it an 
annual income estimated at $15,000. In addition, he had 
formed a flourishing B. Peck Real Estate Company and had be- 
come a vice president of the Joliet Dry Goods Company in 
Illinois.* Certainly as far as he alone was concerned, Bradford 
Peck could justifiably have paid tribute to the opportunities 
and rewards of competitive laissez-faire rather than proposing 
an alternative organization of social and economic life. 

But the rise of industrial and urban America after the Civil 
War had produced serious doubts and challenges which suf- 
ficiently infiltrated middle class thinking that even this Yan- 
kee business man began to question the premises and accom- 
plishments of the acquisitive society in which he had so well 
succeeded. Primarily responsible for arousing these qualms 
was the appearance of Looking Backward. Though Peck also 
studied Progress and Poverty, he proved far more responsive 
to Bellamy’s Nationalism than to George’s schemes of single 
tax and land reform. In the late 18g0’s the religious emphasis 
of Charles Sheldon’s Jn His Steps possibly furnished the final 

8 Georgia Drew Merrill, ed., History of Androscoggin County, Maine (Boston, 
1891), 412; Harrie B. Coe, ed., Maine Resources, Attractions and Its People A 
History (New York, 1928), II, 327; Peck, The World a Department Store, viii; 
Hiram Vrooman, “The Coéperative Association of America,” The Arena, 


XXVIII (Dec., 1902), 608; Lewiston Evening Journal, March 11, 1935; MS his- 
tory of the company at B. Peck’s Department Store, Lewiston, Maine. 
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impetus for turning Peck into an articulate, if not particular- 
ly original, social critic.‘ Convinced that only a successful 
Christian business man had the ability and experience to re- 
generate America along more efficient and more altruistic 
lines, he published at his own expense in 1900 The World a 
Department Store, his blueprint for a better society. 

In form the story obviously was based upon Looking Back- 
ward. The nervous strain of business competition has forced 
Percy Brantford, the middle-aged proprietor of a small dry- 
goods business, to resort to sleeping powders. Taking an over- 
dose one night in 1899, he fell into a trance from which he does 
not awaken until 1925, when a codperative commonwealth has 
replaced the competitive capitalist order he had known. Upon 
swallowing a glass of wine (Peck apparently considered the 
circumstances sufficiently exceptional to permit a relaxation 
of his usual ban against liquor), he is almost immediately in 
good health and, without being perceptibly unnerved either by 
the intervening death of his wife and daughter or by the com- 
plete transformation of his home town, becomes a patient lis- 
tener as the details and merits of the Codperative Association 
of America are explained frequently and repetitiously. After 
three months of steady exposure to his novel surroundings, he 
at last observes, with true Yankee restraint, “I am learning 
something every hour.”* 

A self-made business man with little formal education, Peck 
could imitate Bellamy’s major plot device, but not the literary 
grace or imaginative touches which the professional journalist 

4 There is repeated testimony, both from Peck and his associates, that Bellamy 
originally converted the Lewiston merchant. The surmise as to Sheldon’s in- 
fluence derives from Peck’s pronounced religious tendencies and the tribute to 
the Kansas novelist in the Rev. Charles E. Lund’s preface to Peck’s book. 
Peck, The World a Department Store, viii, 187; Lewiston Daily Sun, Nov. 2, 
1901; Lewiston Evening Journal, Nov. 2, 1901; “Coéperative Association of 
America,” The American Coéperator, I1 (June 20, 1903), 23; Hiram Vrooman, 
The City Beautiful ((Walden?, Colo.], 1915), 6. Like most middle class critics of 
American capitalism, Peck was quite innocent of Marxist ideas and terminology, 
except for the debatable issue of how much was unconsciously acquired through 


Bellamy. 
5 Peck, The World a Department Store, 245. 
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and story-teller so often revealed.* His narrowness of under- 
standing and paucity of vocabulary constantly forced him to 
rely on such vague, abstract adjectives as “elegant,” “‘magnifi- 
cent,” “delightful,” “beautiful,” and especially “heavenly,” 
or to fall back upon such transparent and hackneyed transi- 
tions as, “The conversation now became general,” though the 
full impact of Peck’s inept and pretentious style comes only 
with such sentences as, ‘““They enjoyed the delightful music ren- 
dered by the orchestra while they partook of the delicious meal 
brought on by the attendant.”’ Fortunately, at least partly 
conscious of his limitations, Peck frankly, and correctly de- 
clared that the work was “‘not intended as a literary effort.’”* 

Actually a tract rather than a novel, the significance of the 
book lies in indicating what problems were disturbing a con- 
scientious business man and how he expected to solve them. 
Though at times the volume degenerated into a mere collec- 
tion of personal dislikes, ranging from drug stores to foreign 
missionaries, the major premises of Peck’s thinking are fairly 
clear. While he disliked governmental corruption, the spoils 
system, and the growth of political machines, he did not con- 
sider these the basic issues and therefore never emphasized 
civil service reform, which was the major preoccupation of so 
many cultivated New Englanders. Indeed, he was so uncon- 
cerned with the political process that he deplored the energy 
expended in state and national elections, apparently because 
party conventions often tolerated smoking, drinking, and gam- 
bling. 

Peck’s attention centered primarily on the evils of the eco- 
nomic system. Yet, despite its dedication “‘to suffering toilers in 
all walks of life,”*® the book was in no sense a precursor of the 

* Compare, for example, Percy Brantford’s prosaic sleeping powders with 
the exotic mesmerism in Julian West’s subterranean chamber or his pallid ro- 
mance with a refined member of the school board with having a hero fall in 
love with a descendant of his fiancee in the previous century. The very opening 
lines of each novel immediately reveal the heavy-handedness of Peck and the 
dramatic flair of Bellamy. 

7 Peck, The World a Department Store, 249. 


8 Peck, The World a Department Store, v. 
® Peck, The World a Department Store, iii. 
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literature of proletarian protest. Peck’s portrayal of the plight 
of labor did not stem from any identification with the strug- 
gling workers, but rather from an aesthetic and moral distaste 
of unsightly and unsanitary slums where men turned to liquor 
and women to prostitution. He had little sympathy for unions, 
and his comments on walking delegates who fomented strikes 
could almost have come from the pen of John Hay, though his 
irritation arose not so much from the threats to private proper- 
ty and individual rights as from the social and economic waste 
of industrial conflict. 

Whenever Peck emphasized that competitive capitalism was 
evil because of the economic insecurity it created, his concern 
was primarily for the upright, conscientious business man har- 
assed by his rivals’ unscrupulousness which at any moment 
might bring financial ruin to him and suffering to his family. 
His attacks upon bankers, stock brokers, speculators and those 
who used the lure of high dividends to foist fraudulent shares 
even upon their friends were so numerous and so intense as to 
suggest that they probably sprang from bitter personal experi- 
ences.’® At one point he admitted that his book was largely 
designed ‘‘as a word from one business man to others who know 
the cares of business life. . . .”™ 

Especially it was as a merchant who prided himself on having 
eliminated waste in his own establishment that Peck indicted 
individualism above all for its inefficiency. Fully in accord 
with Bellamy’s acceptance of economic concentration, he de- 
nounced the very concept of competition as inevitably in- 
volving unnecessary duplication. He viewed commission 
houses, travelling salesmen, insurance companies, advertising, 
and the entire legal profession as non-essential, non-functional 
products of the system. When he added the needless addiction 
to tobacco and liquor that produced most disease, vice and 
crime, he concluded that the total amount of wastage in the 
United States reached $4,600,000,000 annually.” Breaking 

10 Peck, The World a Department Store, 35-36, 38, 104, 136, 212, 306. 


11 Peck, The World a Department Store, v. 
12 See the four pages of tables, The World a Department Store, 160-163. 
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with the usual middle class fear of monopoly, Peck actually ap- 
plauded the Standard Oil Company for having eliminated 
waste and thus being able to pay higher salaries, grant shorter 
hours, and still sell its products at a lower cost. Obviously re- 
garding his own emporium in Lewiston as a comparable ex- 
ample of successful “big business,” he strongly resented small 
shopkeepers’ suspicion of the more economical and efficient 
department stores developed by 


broadminded, progressive, sagacious and intelligent men who, 
through their abilities in business affairs, attained positions in life 
far above the petty individual, who from his lack of progressive 
thought, ever stood ready to condemn and destroy by conversation 
and effort the growth and development of up-to-date enterprises, 
having for their end the greatest number of benefits to the people.** 


Yet at the same time that Peck insisted he was a business man 
condemning the economic system for its inefficiency on the 
practical side, on ethical grounds he assailed its un-Christian 
materialism. Repeatedy he deplored the prevalent assumption 
that the supreme goal of life was the accumulation of wealth, 
for not only did this attitude put a premium on dishonesty and 
corruption, but, particularly to his dismay, it often led to mar- 
riages for money rather than for love. 

But it was chiefly in his guise of the hardheaded entrepre- 
neur that Peck pictured in The World a Department Store a 
collectivist society which would eliminate the economic and 
ethical defects of capitalism. He turned large-scale economy 
to social benefit by bringing it under the control of the Coéper- 
ative Association of America, which strongly resembled 
Bellamy’s one big people’s trust but als. vore some likeness to 
the organization of B. Peck’s Department Store. Agriculture, 
completely nationalized, employed the most modern scien- 
tific methods and socially was far more attractive than lonely, 

18 Peck, The World a Department Store, 300-301. Contradictorily, Peck oc- 
casionally denounced trusts and monopolies for destroying competition and 
forcing small storekeepers out of business, but on the whole these comments 


seem rather perfunctory. 
14 Peck, The World a Department Store, 5, 20, 55, 103, 147, 171, 219. 
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monotonous nineteenth-century farm life. The Association sim- 
ilarly operated all factories, giving widespread, permanent em- 
ployment amid safe, healthful, comfortable, and artistic sur- 
roundings. Peck’s mercantile background led him to pay par- 
ticular attention to the process of distribution. From the farms 
and factories goods moved to large supply stores in the chief 
cities. Here each member of the Association could make his 
purchases with coupons which had replaced the outmoded 
financial system. At birth each child received a number and a 
check book, with a credit of $120 a year, which increased 
annually until as an adult he received a minimum allowance 
of $1,500. Such liberal incomes were possible because of the 
elimination of all middlemen. Moreover, since the coéperative 
society not only abolished waste, but also gave complete eco- 
nomic security, banks, insurance companies, drug stores and 
all small shops had disappeared as superflous, and even lawyers 
were “now employed in something that proves of direct ben- 
efit to humanity.’** Tramps and criminals had likewise van- 
ished. 

Differing somewhat from Bellamy’s idea of the cunscript 
labor force, Peck’s plan derived from the personnel policy of 
a department store. All children received training in several 
fields, both to discover for which vocation they were best suited 
and to enable the engineers and planners later to transfer them 
from one department of the Association to another as the need 
might arise. The workers wore uniforms varying according to 
their occupations and usually retired at forty-five. Although 
Peck had occasionally suggested that the unjust distribution of 
wealth caused much suffering, he conspicuously diverged from 
Bellamy in his unwillingness to have all individuals receive an 
equal reward. He encouraged competition in children to in- 
still ambition, apportioned jobs according to merit with com- 
mensurate salaries and permitted executives of the Association 
to enjoy not only all the conveniences but most of the luxuries 
of modern life. 


15 Peck, The World a Department Store, 38, 40, 72, 131. 
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All workers in the codperative society benefitted from Peck’s 
insistence on eliminating slum areas and on planning to make 
cities both healthful and attractive. Much attention went to 
parks, playgrounds, gymnasiums and physical education. Per- 
haps the most remarkable triumph of the new order was the 
disappearance of alcohol and tobacco. Liquor was now used 
only for medicinal purposes, while young people flocked to 
the numerous public bars serving “delicious fruit punch soda, 
and various temperance drinks. . . .”’* The combination of 
economic security, clean, sunny homes, athletic training and 
the abandonment of foul habits produced a population un- 
usually noteworthy for physical fitness and mental happiness. 

Peck emphasized repeatedly that these gains were not merely 
of material significance, but that at last this was a truly Chris- 
tian society actually living according to the Golden Rule. But 
religious life in the coéperative order bore little resemblance 
to orthodox nineteenth-century evangelicism and denomina- 
tionalism. All creeds and rituals had vanished, revivalism had 
been discarded because of its concentration on the future 
rather than the present life, and foreign missions had ceased 
because of the need of first improving conditions at home. Even 
the profession of the clergy had disappeared; most ministers 
had instead become members of school boards, which supplied 
the bulk of speakers for religious services. 

Like the other Utopian novels (which usually presented 
their readers with a fait accompli), one of Peck’s weakest points 
was his account of the transition from competition to codpera- 
tion. He resembled Bellamy in his middle-class confidence 
that the revolution would come without violence, but outdid 
him in optimism, for it required only twenty-five years, instead 
of a century, to have the new society firmly established and 
functioning. The funds to begin the Association’s activities 
came from the sales of The World a Department Store, and the 
members defeated private enterprise’s fierce price-cutting 
efforts to crush the new supply stores by themselves boycotting 


16 Peck, The World a Department Store, 38, 145-146, 218. 
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all outside concerns. Soon the most intelligent of the workers 
and managers, seeing that big business, inefficient and compet- 
itive, could not succeed against a genuine codperative move- 
ment, hastened to join the Association. As the organization 
grew, it gradually dominated city, state, and finally the nation- 
al elections, thus eventually combining and controlling all 
economic and governmental activities. 

If Bradford Peck had been content merely to publish this 
theoretical exposition, he would rank only as one of the minor 
imitators of Bellamy. But he proceeded to translate his ideas 
into action. Already, in the fall of 1899, he had formed the 
Codperative Association of Lewiston to teach the principles 
of coéperation to the local townspeople, especially the business 
men. Its first venture was to acquire an old brick mansion and 
to redecorate it with wall-paper, deep velvet carpets, oak furn- 
iture and a profusion of ferns, palms, and potted plants. The 
upper floor served as a reading room, while the lower became a 
restaurant “where a man may take his wife and children with- 
out the fear of publicity” and women could eat “without run- 
ning the gauntlet of men perched on stools edting, and being 
served by men in their shirtsleeves.” To gain the maximum 
publicity, Peck opened the building with a banquet for some 
seventy-five citizens of Lewiston and as toastmaster later sub- 
jected them to a lecture on the merits of coéperation."* 

Though this undertaking apparently resembled a private 
club far more than a genuine coéperative, and its membership 
was largely confined to Peck’s own employees, it led to the for- 
mation of a more ambitious body, the Coéperative Association 
of America, which received a charter from the state of Maine 
in January, 1900."* But no real action followed until the ar- 
rival in Lewiston from San Francisco of J. S. Clark, who was 
strongly interested in the British system of codperative stores, 

17 Lewiston Evening Journal, December 19, 1899; Lewiston Daily Sun, De- 
cember 19, 1899. 

18 Lewiston Evening Journal, December 19, 1899; Lewiston Daily Sun, No- 


vember 2, 1901; Peck, The World a Department Store, vi; Vrooman, The City 
Beautiful, 6. 
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and persuaded the Association to found a grocery or supply 
store on the Rochdale model, and then devised various cate- 
gories of membership. To co-workers, who contributed three 
hundred dollars each for working capital, the Association 
promised permanent employment at incomes equal to the total 
wealth they produced. Purchasing members who paid twenty- 
five dollars, though not guaranteed jobs, gained a rebate every 
six months on what they had bought at the store. Finally, sym- 
pathizers among the general public might become associate 
members for two dollars. All received certificates bearing 
photographs of Bellamy and George, as well as an etching of 
“Christ as the Good Shepherd.” 

With funds from these fees and the sales of The World a 
Department Store, Peck’s donation of a plot of land, and other 
local contributions of material and labor, the summer of 1901 
saw the erection of a two-story brick building surmounted by 
a white balustrade, costing ten thousand dollars and, inciden- 
tally, bearing no appreciable resemblance to the pretentious 
Beaux Arts-Columbian Exposition architecture prescribed in 
The World a Department Store. The grocery store was on the 
first floor; the second contained the offices of the Association 
and a hall that could both serve for its own meetings and be 
rented for public functions as a further source of revenue. 

More than six hundred persons in the Lewiston and Auburn 
area had subscribed by the time the directors of the Associa- 
tion opened the building with a public reception on November 
1, 1901. A large crowd discovered the upstairs hall to be filled 
with “cut flowers and potted plants, ferns, palms, spruce and 
pine boughs, festoons of bunting and rows of flags,” while long 
tables stretched about the room “loaded with fruit lemonade, 
cakes and fruit,’ and appropriate mottoes from Ruskin deco- 
rated the walls. During the subsequent speechmaking Clark 
testified to the success of the Rochdale system in England, the 
Reverend Charles E. Lund, who had earlier written the preface 
for The World a Department Store, identified the project with 
the teachings of the British Christian Socialists, Maurice and 
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Kingsley, and Peck, after agreeing with Lund that the Associa- 
tion represented the Golden Rule applied to business, trying 
“to bring about a truer Christian civilization,” saw in the tiny 
establishment the nucleus of a national movement and pro- 
claimed that “tonight in this place is fired the first gun which 
will open the great industrial battle between the Trust for the 
People and the private Monopolistic Trust whose designs are 
to absorb the wealth of our Nation for self-aggrandizement.”** 

Thereafter Peck increasingly left the management of his 
own department store to subordinates while he devoted nearly 
all his time to the Codperative Association, as well as contrib- 
uting forty dollars a week running expenses during the first 
year. In addition, he won the aid of what B. O. Flower de- 
scribed as “a band of fine, clean, self-sacrificing young men of 
excellent business ability, and all of whom were ready to devote 
their lives to the codperative movement.’’”° Serving as treasurer 
without salary was Henry A. Free, who for some time had 
filled the same post at B. Peck’s and was largely responsible for 
its financial success. The manager of the grocery store was L. N. 
Huston of Auburn, “a young man of great energy” who had 
formerly represented the Armour Packing Company in Lewis- 
ton. Nearly all the other employees had had similar business 
experience, with the possible exception of Miss Lizzie Clark, 
daughter of the co-founder, who became the cashier.** As for 
the shop itself, ““The store is without exception the cleanest, 
handsomest, and most inviting grocery house outside of New 
York and Boston,” Flower later reported. “It is well stocked 
and apparently conducted in a wise and business like man- 

19 Lewiston Evening Journal, November 2, 1901. Cf. Lewiston Daily Sun, 
November 2, 1901; The Codperative Association of America A Twentieth 
Century Movement (Lewiston, 1901), 12, 20, 23; Hiram Vrooman, “The Co- 
operative Association of America,” The Arena, XXVI (December, 1901), 583; 
B. O. Flower, “Topics of the Times,” The Arena, XXVIII (September, 1902), 
“2B. 0. Flower, “Topics of the Times,” The Arena, XXVII (March, 1902), 
7 Vrooman, “The Coéperative Association of America” (December, 1901), 
584 and “The Codperative Association of America” (December, 1902), 607. 
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ner.” When the enterprise declared its first dividends at the 
end of six months, it showed a net profit of $1,311.76.* 

The Coéperative Association of America had meanwhile 
expanded beyond the retail grocery business. In the spring of 
1902, Peck actually turned his flourishing department store 
over to it for bonds of the Association valued at $139,000 and 
bearing three per cent interest. Peck’s own annual income 
thereby dropped from $15,000 to barely $4,000 a year, the 
difference of $10,000 now going to the organization. The store 
henceforth advertised first as “B. Peck Company Consolidated 
with the Codperative Association of America Store No. 2,” 
and eventually as “The Great Department Store of the Co- 
operative Association of America—Formerly the B. Peck Com- 
pany.” Anyone who paid a dollar became eligible for divi- 
dends on his purchases. Within a few months, the Association's 
total membership around Lewiston jumped to a thousand, 
though the leaders of the movement suspected that these new 
followers were more interested in saving money than in re- 
organizing society. For ten years the Association operated the 
store. A large part of the net profits, ranging from ten to thirty 
thousand dollars annually, went as dividends to the employees 
at the rate of six to twelve per cent every six months. The Co- 
Workers Fraternity also received a share, and the rest went 
into a reserve fund for paying off the Association’s bonds.** 

Next, a Codperative Press began printing visiting cards, 
wedding announcements and business stationery, as well as the 
Association's annual reports.** The leaders also contemplated 
operating a bakery, a laundry, and several farms outside the 
city and confidently expected that in two or three years they 
could supply jobs for everyone in the Lewiston-Auburn region 
wishing to work in their enterprises. Five per cent of the wealth 

22 Flower, “Topics of the Times” (September, 1902), 322. 

23 Flower, “Topics of the Times” (July, 1902), 88. 

24 Lewiston Evening Journal, June 21, 1902; The American Codéperator, I 
(July 18, 1903), 2; Vrooman, “The Codperative Association of America” (Dec., 
1902), 607; Vrcoman, The City Beautiful, 7. 


25 The American Codperator, I1 (June 6, 1903), 31, and II (July 11, 1903), 
11; James Ford, Co-operation in New England (New York, 1919), 80. 
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created by co-workers was to go into an educational fund, and 
at one time the organization hoped to start a working men’s 
college in Lewiston modelled on Ruskin Hall in England.” 
The Association even spread beyond the borders of Maine with 
the acquisition, probably by gift, of several thousand acres of 
land, largely agricultural, in Martha’s Vineyard, Virginia, and 
Florida.*" By the summer of 1902, it claimed to own property 
worth $250,000 and to do an annual business of $600,000.” 

Since these developments were really only one reflection of 
a reviving American interest in codperatives, they quickly won 
the attention of one wing of progressivism. Not long before 
Henry Demarest Lloyd’s account of European societies in his 
Labor Co-partnership had introduced the subject to many 
liberals, and soon The Arena, ever responsive to new panaceas, 
was busily revealing it had discovered still another solution to 
current ills.** These reformers therefore hailed and then fur- 
ther publicized the Lewiston venture, despite its actual dis- 
similarity to the Rochdale system. The most voluble convert 
was the Reverend Hiram Vrooman of the New Jerusalem 
Church, Roxbury, Massachusetts, who from the time he was a 
seventeen-year-old college boy in Kansas had been a believer 
in industrial codperation. In 1900 he had formed the Co- 
Workers Fraternity, a holding company which planned to use 
the dividends from the enterprises it controlled to start a uni- 
versity with strong labor sympathies. Its directors included 
such radical leaders as B. O. Flower, Henry Demarest Lloyd, 
Ralph Albertson, already a veteran of the ill-fated Christian 
Codéperative Commonwealth, George Washburn, a Boston 

26 Lewiston Evening Journal, November 2, 1901; The Codperative Association 
of America, 5, 27; Vrooman, “The Coéperative Association of America” (Decem- 
ber, 1901), 580, 583; Flower, “Topics of the Times” (March, 1902), 324. 

27 Lewiston Daily Sun, November 2, 1901; The Codperative Association of 
America, 7. 

28 Hiram Vrooman, “A National Coéperative Conference,” The Arena, 
XXVIII (June, 1902), 612. 

29 Caro Lloyd, Henry Demarest Lloyd, 1847-1903: A Biography (New York 


and London, 1912), II, 68-93; B. O. Flower, “Topics of the Times,” The Arena, 
XXV (Feb., 1901), 210-217. 
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merchant much interested in codperatives, Frank Parsons, a 
professor of law at Boston University, and a prominent advo- 
cate of municipal ownership, and Willis J. Abbott, a former 
campaigner for Henry George who was later to become editor 
of The Christian Science Monitor. Vrooman also started a 
Workers’ Coéperative Association of Boston, which hoped to 
establish a labor temple there. Peck came from Lewiston to 
attend a mass meeting of this group in Faneuil Hall in January, 
1901. With a letter of introduction from the pastor of Tremont 
Temple, he presented himself to Vrooman afterward, gave the 
clergyman a copy of The World a Department Store (Vroo- 
man’s opinion was that it “revealed unquestionable sincerity’’), 
and almost immediately found himself a director of the Co- 
Workers Fraternity and vice president of the Workers’ Co- 
operative Association. In turn, Vrooman became a director 
of the Coéperative Association of America and on the second 
day of their acquaintanceship induced Peck to allow the Co- 
Workers Fraternity to acquire ninety per cent of the Associa- 
tion’s stock as the first step in its career as a holding company. 
It was Vrooman, recalling how Morgan had recently purchased 
the Carnegie steel interests, who later suggested that the As- 
sociation could buy the department store if it paid Peck with 
its own bonds—another demonstration of how thoroughly the 
followers of Bellamy had accepted the techniques of industrial 
consolidation.*° 

Enthusiastic enough to contend that “eminent students of 
economic conditions throughout the nation are beginning to 
turn their eyes toward Lewiston somewhat as certain wise men 
and shepherds once turned their eyes toward Bethlehem,”** 
the Boston minister presently turned to proselyting through 
the pages of The Arena.** Prophesying that the Association 

30 Lewiston Daily Sun, November 2, 1901; Lewiston Evening Journal, June 24, 
1902; Vrooman, “A National Coéperative Conference,” 611-612; Vrooman, 
“The Coéperative Association of America” (December, 1902), 608-609; Vroo- 
man, The City Beautiful, 3-6; Lloyd, Henry Demarest Lloyd, Il, 66. 

81 Lewiston Evening Journal, November 2, 1901. 
82 Hiram Vrooman, “The Government Can Employ the Unemployed,” The 
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“would give every man security in what he now possesses and 
furnish relief from present strife and insecurity, which are 
now causing uneasiness, distrust, and even revolt in all classes 
of society,’’** at the same time he reassured the propertied class 
that the movement “does not seek to deprive any man of his 
present possessions. Neither would it hinder any man from 
accumulating wealth that he is able to gain by legitimate means 
under economic conditions that are honest and just.”** In 
short, “It would not make the rich poor but would make all 
the poor better off.” 

Similarly, B. O. Flower announced, “Personally I know of 

no codperative movement that has greater promise for the toil- 
ers or that is calculated so readily to meet the hearty approval 
of all American citizens who desire to see the cause of justice 
carried forward without the shock of revolution.”** He also 
frequently praised the Association in The Arena’s columns and 
urged his readers to aid the cause by buying copies of The 
World a Department Store.** Frank Parsons added his public 
endorsement,®** and, even though he preferred codperatives 
initiated, financed and managed by the workers themselves, 
Henry Demarest Lloyd conceded that the English movement 
had succeeded only with the help of middle-class humanita- 
rians, and compared Peck with Robert Owen.** 
Arena, XXV (May, 1901), 530-536; Vrooman, “The Coéperative Association of 
America,” (December, 1901), 578-587; Vrooman, “A National Coéperative 
Conference,” 611-614; Vrooman, “The Codperative Association of America” 
(December, 1902), 602-609. 

83 Vrooman, “The Codéperative Association of America” (December, 1901), 
587. 

oF Vrooman, 586. 

35 Vrooman, 587. 

36 Flower, “Topics of the Times” (March, 1902), 322. 

87 Flower, “Topics of the Times” (July, 1902), 88; Flower, “Topics of the 
Times” (September, 1902), 321-322; B. O. Flower, “The Divine Quest,” The 
Arena, XXIX (January, 1903), 46. 

38 Frank Parsons, “Codéperative Undertakings in Europe and America,” The 
Arena, XXX (August, 1903), 164. 

39 Lewiston Evening Journal, June 21, 1902. Though Peck obviously lacked 
Owen’s stature and versatility, the analogy was reasonably accurate in that both 


belonged in the same tradition of the successful self-made business man turned 
doctrinaire reformer. 
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With Peck’s experiment arousing such interest, Lewiston 
proved a logical spot for one of the first conventions in ‘the 
United States of “persons throughout the nation who believe 
in the ideals of coéperation and who believe that codperation 
is capable of democratizing the economic world. . . .”*° Toward 
the end of June, 1902, the local press reported the arrival of 
scores of delegates, their faces reflecting “earnest purpose.” 
Actually, between fifty anc one hundred persons, mostly from 
the New England and the Middle Atlantic states, but with a 
few recruits from as far as Illinois, lowa, and Kansas, appeared 
for a program that suffered a series of unexpected setbacks. 
The City Hall was not ready for the scheduled address of wel- 
come by Mayor McGillicuddy, a downpour of rain spoiled the 
Saturday evening mass meeting, a Boston rabbi failed to arrive 
for the Sunday session, and last-minute telegrams brought 
disappointment to the five hundred waiting to hear “Golden 
Rule” Jones of Toledo and Ella Wheeler Wilcox. Moreover, 
the friends of organized labor, who had immediately noticed 
the lack of union labels on the Association’s literature, were 
not appeased by Clark’s statement that most trade union halls 
were more filled with tobacco smoke than interest in coéper- 
atives. The speakers on various phases of the coéperative move- 
ment included Peck, Vrooman, Clark, and Flower, while in 
addition a Boston educator expounded a new method of learn- 
ing Greek and Latin that eliminated all classes and recitations; 
a doctor urged the Association to adopt his system of Turkish 
baths that would cure all ailments; and an ex-Congressman 
from Iowa so startled the audience with his observations on 
“love and passion” that the meeting had to be abruptly ad- 
journed.** 

As a result of the conference’s decision that the Co-Workers 
Fraternity should publish a magazine to spread the doctrines 

40 Vrooman, “A National Coéperative Conference,” 612. Vrooman claimed 


it was the first national codéperative congress in the United States. The City 
Beautiful, 6. 


41 Lewiston Daily Sun, June 21, 1902; Lewiston Evening Journal, June 19- 
June 24, 1902; Flower, “Topics of the Times” (September, 1902), 320-324. 
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of codperation,* late in August, 1902, there appeared The 
American Coéperator, printed every Saturday by the Codp- 
erative Press of Lewiston, costing a dollar a year and “Devoted 
to the ideals of a codperative commonwealth.” Edited by 
Ralph Albertson as a general liberal journal,** its various de- 
partments reported weekly on gains in “Public Ownership,” 
the growth of the Socialist Party (the paper always carefully 
distinguished between the doctrine and the party), “Union 
Labor,” “Just Taxation,” which was largely identified with 
Henry George’s single tax, “Majority Rule,” which referred 
chiefly to the initiative and referendum, the progress of wom- 
en, especially in respect to equal suffrage, “Religious Topics” 
and a rather mystical exposition of the principles of “New 
Thought.” Through this catholic range the periodical hoped 
to harmonize competing panaceas and thus consolidate the 
forces of reform, but it nevertheless gave ‘‘co6peration pre- 
eminence because codperation is fundamental to and generic 
of all social progress,’’** and claimed to carry more news of the 
movement than any other paper in the world. 

Closely identified with the Coéperative Association of Amer- 
ica, its pages featured advertisements of The World a Depart- 
ment Store, of the Association’s annual reports, of a picture 
conceived by Peck entitled ‘““The Dawn of the Millennium,” 
which in three panels revealed “the great contrast between the 
competitive system and the ideal of codperation” and thereby 
provided an “elevating and stimulating influence upon the 
minds of all,’’** and of Peck’s illustrated lecture on the Codp- 
erative Commonwealth, which he would give merely for travel- 
ling expenses “before Business Associations, Clubs, Labor 
Unions, Socialists, Codperators, Literary Societies, Schools, 
Y. M. C. A. or other organizations.’’** In its columns Peck also 

42 Lewiston Evening Journal, June 25, 1902. 

43 B. O. Flower especially praised Albertson for his editorship of this paper, 
as well as for his other work in the Coéperative Association of America and the 
Co-Workers Fraternity, in his Progressive Men, Women and Movements, 141. 

44 “Editorial,” The American Coéperator, Il (September 19, 1903), 5. 


45 The American Coéperator, II (June 6, 1903), 27. 
46 The American Codperator, 11 (September 19, 1903), 29. 
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called for a new political party favoring the initiative, referen- 
dum, woman suffrage, and collective ownership of public util- 
ities “that we may forever sweep away this accursed chaotic 
condition of competition of individualism and capitalism 
which has led men to kill one another and finally ending in 
self-destruction.’’** 

During the last weeks of 1903, The American Coéperator 
faithfully publicized Peck’s summons for a convention that 
would represent all of New England's fifty-odd codperative 
societies. Held at Faneuil Hall, Boston, in January, 1904, the 
delegates heard Peck, Albertson, and Flower deliver their 
usual lay sermons, urged support of the Codperative Asso- 
ciation of America, which had sponsored the gathering, and 
finally recommended the establishment of a Codperative Ex- 
change in Boston that would do wholesale buying for the exist- 
ing societies and help organize additional ones.** Shortly there- 
after the directors of the Codperative Association of America 
decided to suspend the journal, which had been running at a 
loss for some time, hoping in an interval of three months to 
secure an endowment fund, and then to resume publication 
in Boston in connection with the proposed exchange.** 

But The American Codperator never reappeared, and time 
gradually dissipated Peck’s vision of making Lewiston the nu- 
cleus of a coéperative commonwealth. His enterprises failed 
very largely because they were never genuine coéperatives of 
the Rochdale type, democratically controlled by the mem- 
bers.*® Since they were to a great extent the arbitrary creations 
of Peck, usually responsive to his whims, considerable feeling 
against his domination prevented any extensive or permanent 
expansion. Increasingly, the Association’s leaders felt obliged 
to deny that the undertakings were the personal property of 
an unbalanced dictator who was probably trying a devious 

47 Bradford Peck, “A Forecast of the Coming Political Party,” The American 
Codperator, II (June 13, 1903), 23-24. 

#8 The American Coéperator, passim, Oct. 24, 1903-Jan. 16, 1904. 


49“With the Publishers,” The American Coédperator, IIl (Feb. 6, 1904), 32. 
50 Ford, Co-operation in New England, 81-82. 
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method of augmenting his private fortune. Though they ar- 
gued that the legal control actually lay in a board of directors, 
not in Peck’s hands alone, and their customary acceptance of 
his views was due solely to his superior ability and insight, 
they had to concede that really the Coéperative Association of 
America was only a private corporation whose philanthropi- 
cally inclined directors chose to pay high wages but whose em- 
ployees had no legal right to force any policy or action. Neither 
the workers nor the other members, they contended, were as 
yet sufficiently imbued with the ideals of the codperative move- 
ment to permit democratic control." 

During the Lewiston conference of June, 1902, the directors 
yielded to the mounting criticism by allowing the members to 
appoint an auditor to report on the books and also to elect one 
representative on the board for each thousand members.* In 
a few months, however, J. S. Clark, the person most deeply 
interested in the Rochdale system, moved on to organize so- 
cieties elsewhere in New England and finally returned to 
California.** The restaurant and grocery store were presently 
abandoned, but the employees of ““The Great Department 
Store” eventually formed a club which, along with a managing 
board of three appointed by the directors, was then allowed to 
manage the establishment and proceeded to vote the workers 
two weeks’ vacation with pay in both summer and winter, as 
well as a five per cent dividend on salaries.** The final collapse 
of the enterprise came when the owners of the building refused 
to extend the original ten-year lease. In a series of legal trans- 
actions in a Boston office in May, 1912, the Co-Workers Frater- 
nity exhausted nearly all its resources paying off its bonds, 

51 Vrooman, “The Coéperative Association of America” (December, 1901), 
581-582, 587; Vrooman, “The Codperative Association of America” (December, 
1902), 606-607; Lewiston Evening Journal, June 21 and June 23, 1902. 

52 Lewiston Daily Sun, June 24, 1902. 

53 J. S. Clark, “Letter from J. S. Clark,” The American Codperator, Il (July 4, 
1903), 9; J. S. Clark, “Organizer Clark’s Letter,” The American Codperator, 
II (September 19, 1903), 9. 


54 William D. P. Bliss, ed., The New Encyclopedia of Social Reform (New 
York and London, 1908), 306. 
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returned the store to Peck, and dissolved the Codperative Asso- 
ciation of America.** The only reminders of the earlier dreams 
were a mild form of profit-sharing for the employees of B. 
Peck’s and the continued propaganda of the Boston Coéper- 
ative Exchange for private retailers to adopt codperative 
methods.” 

Bradford Peck never lost his zest for regenerating the uni- 
verse. Until his death in Lewiston on March 11, 1935, at the 
age of eighty-two, he agitated vigorously for various currency 
reforms, constantly haunting the local libraries and newspaper 
offices and conducting an active, if rather one-sided, corre- 
spondence with representatives, senators, governors, cabinet 
members, and even so unlikely a prospective convert to un- 
orthodox finance as the late President Calvin Coolidge.*’ Not 
until he was eighty did he retire from the presidency of B. 
Peck’s, which had long since lost any sign of its réle in the 
proposed coéperative commonwealth, but instead, shrewdly 
managed, first by Peck and later by his son, became a prosper- 
ous business behind a glossily modernized facade that John 
T. Flynn once designated the “finest small-city department 
store” in the United States.** The process of consolidation 
that Peck hailed half a century before finally led in June, 1947, 
to the announcement by Filene’s of Boston that it had acquired 

55 Broadside by Bradford Peck in the Lewiston Public Library; Vrooman, 
The City Beautiful, 7. Upon the Association's disintegration in 1912, Vrooman 
became pastor of the Liberal Congregation in Denver. There, still hopeful for 
the more just distribution of wealth and still backed by Flower, he revived the 
Co-Workers Fraternity, which by 1915 controlled five different businesses in 
Colorado as the beginning of what he described alternately as “The Great Co- 
Operative Enterprise in Colorado” and “An Air Castle Founded Upon the 
Rocky Mountains.” Later years found him defending the concept of life after 
death according to Swedenborgian doctrines over a Chicago radio station. 
Vrooman, The City Beautiful, 1, 8-13, 21; Hiram Vrooman, Life After Death 
(Chicago, 1931). 

56 Ford, Co-operation in New England, 81; National Civic Federation, Profit 
Sharing by American Employers (New York, 1921), 152-153. 

57 Lewiston Evening Journal, March 11, 1935; broadsides and pamphlets by 
Bradford Peck in the Lewiston Public Library. 


58 John T. Flynn, “Business Is What You Make It,” Colliers, LXXX (October 
10, 1981), 12. 
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the establishment as part of its chain of outlying stores.** On 
the site of the old coéperative grocery a motion picture theatre 
now garishly proclaims, “Double Features Continuous from 
12.’ Even in the city of Lewiston there is little recollection of 
the social experiments once embarked on so hopefully, yet 
Peck’s writings and activities still remain an interesting link 
between the middle-class literary Utopianism of Bellamy and 
the middle-class reform ferment of the early Progressive Era. 


59 New York Times, June 15, 1947. 











CELIA THAXTER’S CONTROVERSY 
WITH NATURE 


PERRY D. WESTBROOK 


At about ten o'clock, Mr. Titcomb and myself took leave; and emerging into 
the open air, out of that room of song and pretty youthfulness of woman, and 
gay young men, there was the sky, and the three-quarters waning moon, and 
the old sea moaning all around about the island. 


Hawthorne, The American Notebooks 


NE of the first actions of General A. W. Greely on ar- 

riving in his rescue ship at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
was to go out to the Isles of Shoals, nine miles offshore, and 
thank the Island poetess, Celia Thaxter, for the pleasure he 
and his men found in her verse during their two-year abandon- 
ment in the Arctic. 

“It tided over many a weary hour of our solitude,” he is re- 
ported as saying. ““My companions especially like your poem 
“Tryst,’ which I read to them again and again.”* 

General Greely is better known as an explorer than as a 
critic of poetry. Yet his high opinion of Celia Thaxter’s poems, 
considering the grim circumstances in which he read them, is 
provocative. Who would suspect a minor poetess of Victorian 
New England to have anything to say to a group of starving 
castaways in the polar night? But a reading of Celia Thaxter’s 
poems explains much. As one progresses in the single volume 
of her verse one realizes that she is among the first American 
writers to view nature as indifferent, if not downright hostile, 
to man. The poem, “A Tryst,” which Greely praised so highly, 
is reminiscent in mood of many of the later realists, of such 
works, for example, as Crane’s “The Open Boat” or London’s 
“To Build a Fire.” 

The first stanza of the ballad tells of an iceberg starting 
from the North on its southward journey. 


1 Oscar Laighton, Ninety Years at the Isles of Shoals (Boston, 1930), 101. 
Oscar Laighton was Celia Thaxter’s brother and a poetaster who achieved 
publication in The Atlantic. 
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At whose command? Who bade it sail the deep 
With that resistless force? 

Who made the dread appointment it must keep? 
Who traced its awful course? 


The appointment, of course, is with a passenger steamer sail- 
ing from some southern port with its cargo of “brave men, 
sweet women, little children bright.” Gradually the poetess 
traces the inevitable convergence on the trysting place. 


Was not the weltering waste of water wide 
Enough for both to sail? 

What drew the two together o’er the tide, 
Fair ship and iceberg pale? 


No God sent a warning. Nature did not bestir herself to save 
her children. It was in the unspeakable heart of things that 
the ship be doomed. 


She rushed upon her ruin. Not a flash 
Broke up the waiting dark; 

Dully through wind and sea one awful crash 
Sounded, with none to mark.? 


The poem, though flabby in prosody, is not flabby in senti- 
ment. It does not whine; it does not curse “whatever brute 
and blackguard made the world.” It states simply a fact: na- 
ture is indifferent to man. 

This, moreover, is the tone of the majority of Celia Thaxter’s 
poems. The meaningless destr <cion of birds and flowers, 
shipwreck, drownings, the bereavement of women whose 
men have been lost at sea, all appear to her as evidence of an 
unfeeling, a mechanistic Nature. Often she sharpens the feel- 

2Celia Thaxter, The Poems of Celia Thaxter (Boston, 1896), 45-48. This 
edition, collected and prefaced by Sarah Orne Jewett, contains the bulk of 
Thaxter’s adult verse. Oscar Laighton edited under the title of The Heavenly 
Guest (Andover, Massachusetts, 1935) additional poems of his sister, which had 
been found among papers in the possession of S. O. Jewett and returned to the 
Thaxter family on her death. Laighton includes in this volume many reprints 
of interesting periodical articles on Celia Thaxter and her work, as well as a 


significant biographical introduction by himself. S. O. Jewett also edited 
Thaxter’s juvenile poetry and prose. 
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ing by pointing the inexplicable contrast between benignant 
and malignant moods of nature: The sea in a flat calm of an 
August afternoon and the sea in the midst of a January 
blizzard, the sea that forms a carpet for the gentlest of dancing 
moonbeams in mid-July and the sea that bathes in freezing 
brine the golden hair of a boy tangled head downmost on the 
bowsprit of a schooner aground in a March gale; the sea that 
would lie like a mirror all night while a murderer rows nine 
miles and back again to beat out the brains of two women with 
an axe and the sea that in a single day would carry the frozen 
corpse of a young fisherman two hundred miles out to sea in 
his dory; the sea in winter and the sea in summer, two distinct 
and equally inexplicable worlds; the island in late spring, 
when the head of every cove is gay with wild roses and beach 
peas blowing in the offshore breeze, and the island in early 
winter, when the granite rocks themselves crack in the briny 
frost. These are the symbols—simple and old as man—that 
Celia Thaxter uses in her verse. The remarkable thing about 
her use of them is that she used them impartially. Though she 
realized the ugliness and cruelty of nature, she never over- 
looked its beauty and kindliness. 

This nicely balanced dualism was unusual in the America, 
and especially the New England, of her day where the tendency 
was to regard nature either as entirely beneficent or intention- 
ally hostile. Not till our own time have those who make their 
opinions known generally acquiesced in the notion that man is 
neither nature’s favored child nor the butt of her inveterate 
enmity. 

The idea that nature, if unspoiled by civilization, is kind to 
all her creatures was an aspect of the Romantic movement in 
Europe. Writers like Jonathan Edwards and Bryant first took 
up the idea in America, but it reached its fullest development 
here in the Transcendentalists. Emerson found nature to be 
more than a mere symbol of God’s goodness; it was God. It was 
the incarnation of spirit; and spirit, which is God, was infi- 
nitely good. The Concord landscape, the snowstorm, the sky, 
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all manifested the beauty of the spirit which pervades the uni- 
verse and of which the material universe is indeed the unes- 
sential, though lovely, garment. Thoreau, the surveyor, woods- 
man, and naturalist, who had come into as close contact with 
nature as any man of his time, found her overwhelmingly kind 
to those who could attune their spirit to her influence. If 
nature under certain aspects occasionally seemed unaware of 
man, the fact only enhanced her grandeur, and in no way 
depressed him, as it did Celia Thaxter. A true romantic, he 
liked a spicing of bleakness in his natural scenery. In Cape Cod 
he congratulates himself on first seeing the ocean in a storm. 
On inspecting the wreck of the St. John, in which 145 Irish 
immigrants were drowned in this same storm, he calmly—and 
transcendentally—states: 


On the whole it was not so impressive a scene as I might have ex- 
pected. ... If this was the law of Nature, why waste time in awe and 
pity? . . . Infants by the score dashed on the rocks by the enraged 
Atlantic Ocean! No! Nol! If the St. John did not make port here, 
she has been telegraphed there (in the other world). The strongest 
wind cannot stagger a Spirit; it is a Spirit’s breath.* 


Melville, perhaps, was the first American writer to question 
nature’s universal benevolence. Nature, in his view, could at 
times be outright hostile; yet this hostility could be fought 
against. Thus in her most vicious mood, nature was unable to 
humble the spirit of Captain Ahab. But this is far from the 
fatalistic belief that nature is indifferent to man and that nat- 
ural law is inexpugnable—the attitude of Celia Thaxter and, 
later, of the so-called naturalists, such as Stephen Crane and 
Jack London. 

There was nothing new, of course, in Celia Thaxter’s 
recognition that an angry sea acts according to other laws than 
man’s convenience; but, to repeat, the attitude was unique in 
the America of her day. Not so in England. For example, we 
find Wordsworth, the most devout nature-worshiper in our 
literature, lapsing into temporary infidelity as he arraigns the 

3H. D. Thoreau, Cape Cod (Boston, 1893), 11-14. 
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whimsical treachery of the “smiling Sea” in which his brother 
has just been drowned. 

The mood was more common, and blacker, a generation 
later in England. To Tennyson and Arnold—Celia Thaxter’s 
favorite contemporary poets—the neutrality of nature in the 
affairs of men was a patent, though disheartening, fact. Again 
the ocean is used as the symbol of all nature. 


Nature with equal mind, 

Sees all her sons at play; 

Sees man control the wind, 

The wind sweep man away; 

Allows the proudly-riding and founder’d bark.* 


But long before she had heard of Wordsworth, Tennyson, 
and Arnold—before she could have spelled out their lines— 
Celia Thaxter knew the ways of nature. From her earliest 
childhood, as we shall see later, her point of observation had 
been an island lighthouse. Her attitudes were thrust upon her 
by the fickle, boisterous Atlantic itself. As with other rural and 
coastal New Englanders, like Sarah Orne Jewett and Mary 
Wilkins Freeman, she was first a product of New England—its 
harsh winters and brilliant summers; its glacier blasted soil 
and its beachless, granite coast; above all, its rugged realism 
that could form its own opinions on nature and other matters 
without consulting the latest philosophy of Concord, London, 
or Paris. 

No one, of course, would be so naive as to consider the con- 
tribution of Celia Thaxter in any sense comparable in impor- 
tance to that of such men as Emerson, Melville, or Arnold. 
Nor would one attempt to show she was an appreciable in- 
fluence on the “naturalistic” school of Crane and London. 
Though she shared the belief of these latter men that nature’s 
whim and law ignore the feelings and hopes of man, her views 
were less sombre, better balanced, than theirs; she was readier 

* Matthew Arnold, “Empedocles on Etna,” Poetical Works (New York, 1897), 
223. For discussions of this outlook in English Victorian poetry see Lionel 


Trilling, Matthew Arnold (New York, 1939), Chapter III; and J. W. Beach, The 
Concept of Nature in English 19th Century Poetry (New York, 1936), 406-503. 
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to see the occasional kindness as well as the grimness of nature. 
Unlike them she realized that there is such a thing as a June 
day, even in New England. Nor, lastly, would one make the 
claim that Celia Thaxter was ahead of her times; if popularity 
means anything, she was decidedly of them. Indeed, she rep- 
resented in many ways an approach to life that we condemn 
in comparison both with our own and with that of the Golden 
Age of New England. Yet this mode of life had much in it that 
is enduring and worthy of study. 

One must begin with the story of Celia Thaxter’s upbring- 
ing on the Isles of Shoals.’ In 1839, when Celia was four years 
old, her father, Thomas Laighton, who had been a state sen- 
ator and a prominent businessman of Portsmouth, ran for gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire, was defeated, and in his chagrin got 
the appointment to White Island lighthouse, in the Isles of 
Shoals, whither he moved with his wife, three children, and a 
hired man, under the self-imposed vow never to set foot on the 
mainland again. Added to this “setness” of character so typical 
of the latter-day New Englander was an independence of 
thought quite in keeping with that more attractive New 
England ideal of self-sufficiency which had found its final ex- 
pression in Emerson’s “Self-Reliance.” A firm Jacksonian, 
Laighton was also a thorough skeptic and denied his children 
any form of religious education. 

Laighton was true to his vow, almost holding his family to its 
terms, for the children were in their ‘teens before crossing even 
the nine miles of water separating them from Portsmouth. 
Indeed, the situation of the family at the lighthouse and later 
at the summer hotel—the first of its kind on the New England 
coast—that Laighton erected on Appledore Island would have 
gladdened the heart of Jean-Jacques Rousseau or Bernadin de 

5 The story of Celia Thaxter’s life can best be gleaned from her own works, 
particularly Among the Isles of Shoals (Boston, 1879), An Island Garden 
(Boston, 1895), and the Letters of Celia Thaxter, edited by Mrs. J. T. Fields and 
Rosa Lamb (Boston,1895). For a general description of the life of the Thaxters, 
see Oscar Laighton’s Ninety Years on the Isles of Shoals; Hawthorne’s The Amer- 


ican Notebooks, edited by Randall Stewart (New Haven, 1932); and Frank 
Preston Stearns’s Sketches of Concord and Appledore (New York, 1895), 223-252. 
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St.-Pierre. Judging from the magnificent devotion of her chil- 
dren, the mother must have been a woman of extraordinary 
resources and depth of feeling. To her more than any one else 
belongs undoubtedly the success of the venture. Yet in the na- 
ture of things the children were cast upon their own resources; 
environment and the self were their greatest educators. 

The environment—the bleak little archipelago of the Isles 
of Shoals, where these children grew up—is best presented in 
Celia’s masterpiece, Among the Isles of Shoals. Comparing the 
islands to the Gallipagos group as described by Melville, she 
writes: 


Very sad they look, stern, bleak, and unpromising, yet they are 
enchanted islands. . . . Landing for the first time, the stranger is 
struck only by the sadness of the place,—the vast loneliness; for 
there are not even trees to whisper with familiar voices,—nothing 
but sky and sea and rocks. But the very wildness and desolation 
reveal a strange beauty to him. . . . For the world is like a new 
blown rose, and in the heart of it he stands, with only the caressing 
music of the water to break the utter silence. . . .* 


Thus to Celia Thaxter, as to Sarah Orne Jewett in her 
Country of the Pointed Firs and to Hawthorne in his American 
Notebooks, the rocky outer islands of the New England coast 
became a symbol of loneliness. Yet, like her brother Cedric, 
who on his first visit to Portsmouth at the age of thirteen moped 
in a cellar till he returned to the Shoals, Celia Thaxter never 
felt fully at ease elsewhere. While living in Newtonville she 
wrote in her first published poem, “Landlocked”: 


O Earth! thy summer song of joy may soar 
Ringing to heaven in triumph. I but crave 
The sad, caressing murmur of the wave 

That breaks in tender music on the shore." 


The chief facts in the lives of these island children were the 
sea and the seasons. Aiways in winter was the sea a source of 


& Among the Isles of Shoals, 7-8 
7 Poems, 2. 
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mystery and terror. And the idea of shipwreck early became an 
obsession with them. 


The driftwood is always full of suggestions:—a broken oar, a section 
of mast hurriedly chopped, telling of a tragedy too well known at 
sea... . As a child I was never without apprehension when exam- 


ining the drift, for I feared to find some too dreadful token of 
disaster.® 


But the summers were a brief sojourn in heaven. At the 
lighthouse the children cultivated minuscule gardens among 
the rocks and explored the teeming life of the tidal puddles. 
Later, at the hotel on Appledore, Celia had one of the most 
remarkable flower gardens in New England, for salt air and 
the rocky soil are inexplicably friendly to flowers. And always 
during these short summers was the smiling sea. 


The waves are full of whispers wild and sweet; 
They call to me—incessantly they beat 
Along the boat from stern to curved prow. 


Comes the careering wind, blows back my hair, 
All damp with dew, to kiss me unaware, 
Murmuring “Thee I love,” and passes on.®° 


Never, though, was the consciousness of winter fully absent. 
Its symbolism was imbedded in the very marrow of this island 
girl. She writes in Among the Isles of Shoals: 


And all the pictures which I dream are set in this framework of the 
sea, that sparkled and sang, or frowned and threatened, in all the 
ages that are gone as it does today, and will continue to smile and 
threaten when we who listen to it and love it and fear it now are 
dust and ashes in our turn.”® 


And in her verse: 
The barren island dreams in flowers, while blow 
The south winds, drawing haze o’er sea and land; 
8 Among the Isles of Shoals, 23. 


% Poems, 3. 
10 Among the Isles of Shoals, 31. 
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Yet the great heart of ocean, throbbing slow, 
Makes the frail blossoms vibrate where they stand; 


And hints of heavier pulses soon to shake 
Its mighty breast when summer is no more, 
And devastating waves sweep on and break, 
And clasp with girdle white the iron shore." 


Outwardly, Celia Thaxter’s life was rather uneventful. Ex- 
cept for a short trip to Europe with a sick brother, and a few 
years’ residence in Newtonville after her marriage, she always 
remained within the little triangle of the Isles of Shoals, Ports- 
mouth, and Kittery Point,—like so many New Englanders 
never visiting even New York. 

Owing to temperamental incompatibility with her husband, 
Celia’s marriage was rather unhappy. She had met her hus- 
band, Levi Thaxter, who was eleven years older than she, when 
he came to the Isles of Shoals on the recommendation of his 
Harvard classmate, T. W. Higginson, to practice elocution by 
declaiming like Demosthenes to the waves. According to Haw- 
thorne, Celia was the first to fall in love; but as Levi had fallen 
in love with the place—he eventually bought a house there— 
the two were much together. For several winters Thaxter re- 
mained on the islands as tutor to the children; later, when 
married, he served as pastor on Star Island, another of the 
Shoals group. The wedding, Higginson tells us, had been de- 
cided on, the pastor sent for, and the ceremony performed all 
in one day, when Celia was sixteen years old.” 

It was one year later—the autumn of 1852—that Hawthorne 
made the visit to the Shoals that he described in his American 
Notebooks. Stopping at the Laighton Hotel, where he was later 
joined by Franklin Pierce, he struck up an acquaintance with 
the Thaxters, whose cottage was nearby, and spent at least one 
evening with them drinking apple-toddy and singing. Levi 
he found to be intelligent, frank and gentlemanly; Celia pretty, 


11 Poems, 17. 


12 Mary Thacher Higginson, Thomas Wentworth Higginson (Boston, 1914), 
108-109, et al. 
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ladylike, free and easy, not at all prim and precise. The evening 
left a lasting impression on him—‘“‘this room of song and pretty 
youthfulness of woman” with “the old sea moaning all round 
about.” Hawthorne, like so many visitors to the Shoals, felt the 
peculiar spell of the Islands. While there he added many pages 
to his notebooks: the story of “Old Bob,” the ghost of one of 
Captain Kidd’s men, who was slain so that he could not divulge 
the whereabouts of treasure he had helped to bury on the 
Islands, and who now haunted the scene of his death; the story 
of the romantic schoolteacher who sat on the rocks till she was 
washed away by the waves; the account of a woman among the 
early settlers—the English were established there as early as 
1645—who hid from the Indians in a cave and killed her chil- 
dren when their crying threatened to. reveal the hiding place. 
Of the landmarks on the Islands he describes the cleft rock, 
supposedly split at the time of the crucifixion, and the cairn 
built by Captain John Smith (“The tradition is as good as 
truth,” he says). Above all, he was impressed by the sea and the 
loneliness of the islands; with a Thoreauean gusto for the sub- 
limely dreary he avowed that he never saw a more dismal place 
in a storm. Yet one feels that in part at least he is seeing the 
place as a sort of backdrop for the lives of the young couple 
whose apple-toddy he drank. It is they who give the islands 
human significance. Thus he was struck by the idea that the 
Thaxters’ son, Karl, was the first baby born on Appledore since 
the Revolution. 

As it affected her writing, her marriage was probably fortu- 
nate for Celia Thaxter. Thaxter was of a cultured old New 
England family—was related, in fact, to James Russell Lowell, 
who published Celia’s first poem in The Atlantic,—had studied 
elocution under Charles Kean, and was an admirer and accom- 
plished public reader and interpreter of Browning. When he 
married his girl pupil with the shell necklace and bracelets he 
did not terminate her education. An able critic of verse, he 
helped and encouraged her in her own writing. But perhaps 
more important, he brought to their home many stimulating 
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friends—men of the world and the intellect, like’ John Weiss, 
the great preacher, and William Morris Hunt, the painter. As 
time went on, this circle of acquaintance—many of whom, like 
Hawthorne, the Thaxters first knew as visitors to the Laighton 
Hotel—grew till it constituted a splendid cross section of the 
nation’s cultural leaders: such authors as Whittier, T. W. Hig- 
ginson, J. R. Lowell, James Fields, T. B. Aldrich, S. O. Jewett, 
H. B. Stowe, J. W. Riley; such painters as J. Appleton Brown, 
Childe Hassam, and Ross Turner; and such musicians as Ole 
Bull, Julius Eichberg, and J. K. Paine.* The child brought 
up in a lighthouse with only the company of her two brothers 
thus became, in the summers at least, the center of a salon the 
equal of any that America has produced. 

With some of these persons she was on terms of intimate 
friendship both in winter and summer. Between her and 
Whittier, for whom she had great admiration, there was a 
constant interchange of visits. In fact the two were almost 
neighbors, for Po Hill in Amesbury is plainly visible from the 
Shoals. Thus in a correspondence of thirty years’ duration, 
Whittier would begin his letters: “Po Hill sends Appledore 
good-morning.” To Whittier, Celia wrote not only of personal 
matters but also of her literary problems. He in turn constant- 
ly encouraged her in her writing, even revising her poems 
when he thought it necessary; thus the influence of Whittier 
is frequently apparent in Celia Thaxter’s work. To him, more- 
over, she owes the idea of her best prose work, Among the Isles 
of Shoals; for it was his suggestion that she write for The At- 
lantic the sketches of the history and life of the Islands that 
were later published in book form under that title.** With the 
inseparable Sarah Orne Jewett and Mrs. James T. Fields, she 
was also most intimate. Her correspondence with Mrs. Fields— 
which alone constitutes a frank and moving autobiography— 
forms the bulk of her published letters; and after her death 

13 Letters, passim; and O. Laighton, Ninety Years on the Isles of Shoais, 
a> T. Pickard, Life and Letters of John Greenleaf Whittier (Boston, 
1894), II, 519-521. 
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Miss Jewett with a kindred love of the New England coast and 
its people edited Celia’s poems and juvenile writings. 

With many of her husband's friends, such as William Morris 

Hunt, T. W. Higginson, James Russell Lowell, and John 
Weiss, she was also on friendly terms. Some of these like Weiss 
came to the Shoals year after year for long visits. Hunt, when 
suffering from a nervous breakdown brought on by family 
troubles and the ordeal of painting his famous murals in the 
Capitol at Albany—supposedly the finest painted in America 
up to that time—chose Appledore as a spot to try to recuperate 
in. It was Celia who that same summer found him drowned, 
probably a suicide, in the lily pond. The streams of life as well 
as the ocean, were sometimes storm-darkened at the Isles of 
Shoals. 
During a summer vacation durable friendships can be built 
up without any previous foundation. From the stream of “pay- 
ing guests” that flowed through the Laighton Hotel—now a 
prosperous enterprise—Celia had her pick of interesting per- 
sons. And her charm, as well as her growing literary fame, made 
her friendship acceptable to most. In fact, many people visited 
the Shoals for the sake of Celia Thaxter’s salon. 

Summer salons, of course, have long been common in New 
England. With all such groups, the one at Appledore had much 
in common. Yet it had its distinctive features, too. It was under 
the unusually strict domination of one person, Celia Thaxter; 
and because she was a native of the locality, as were other main- 
stays of the group, such as Whittier, it partook more of the 
genius loci—was not so much an alien excresence on the land- 
scape. If the indigenous culture of rural and coastal New 
England had anything to offer, here was a channel through 
which it could flow into the nation’s life. 

But the effect of all this brilliant company on Celia Thaxter, 
aside from any superficial maturation, was at first surprisingly 
small. Though she was constantly under the influence of the 
thought of the day, though she read and admired Emerson and 
Huxley and could later correspond with Weiss on the signif- 
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icance of Tyndall's Belfast address,"* her outlook on life 
changed not at all. Surrounded by Transcendentalists and 
Unitarians and steeped in all the classics of their school, she was 
never herself a Transcendentalist. On the other hand, she was 
in no sense either an orthodox Christian or an agnostic. Her 
belief defies any classification other than that of a varying 
theism. She apparently had her father’s independence of mind 
without his stubbornness. 

It is doubtful if Celia Thaxter felt any compelling need for 
a religion during this early part of her life. As a child she tells 
us that she occasionally had a feeling of oneness with nature: 


I was fain to mingle my voice with her myriad voices, only aspiring 
to be in accord with the Infinite harmony, however feeble and bro- 
ken the notes might be.’* 


This “natural religion,” however, did not suffice for middle 
life. The two-faced quality of nature—the treachery whereby 
she wantonly destroys the loveliest of her creations—could not 
be explained and the result for Celia Thaxter was a deepening 
intellectual despair. Thus she writes how she exclaimed over 
the coffin of a dead child: “Sleep well! Be thankful you are 
spared so much that I see humanity endure, fixed here forever 
where I stand.’"** And in a letter to Mrs. Fields apropos of a 
wreck in which two men were drowned, she marveled at the 
Browningesque optimism of a certain Mrs. Greene (who is 
“sure that all that is must be for the best’’) and adds: 


I am too much alone and get sadder than death with brooding 
over this riddle of life; and Nature is so placid; and the sea and the 
rocks have ground the life out of those two to whom life was so 
sweet.'® 


Although her husband was one of the leading admirers of 
Browning and a promoter of Browning Clubs in America, so 


15 Letters, passim. 

16 Among the Isles of Shoals, 142. 
17 Among the Isles of Shoals, 105. 
18 Letters, 55-56. 
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that the great poet out of gratitude supplied the epitaph in- 
scribed on his headstone at Kittery Point, Maine, Celia Thax- 
ter found the perturbed and less optimistic Tennyson much 
more congenial to her own vision of life.'* 

Perhaps even Emerson would not have been an optimist and 
Transcendentalist had he been reared on a rock in the North 
Atlantic. In Concord, as in most of inland New England, na- 
ture is generally in a benign mood. Even a blizzard has its 
attractions, revealing the Oversoul’s expression of itself in the 
matchless curves of a snowdrift; and providing, as to Whittier, 
an opportunity to enjoy the coziness of family life on the farm. 
But Amesbury and Concord are at some distance from the sea. 
A blizzard at the Isles of Shoals means a gale that blows out the 
fires in the stoves and that like as not will toss a schooner onto 
the rocks and drown its crew. The few pantheistic moments 
that Celia Thaxter did enjoy always occurred in mid-summer. 

There was a latter-day realism in her attitude—a realism 
much more typical of her region than the mysticism of Emer- 
son or the coziness of Whittier. The person who lives next to 
nature by compulsion has a different outlook than the man who 
lives next to her by choice. Sarah Orne Jewett realized that her 
country of the pointed firs was pleasant only six months of the 
year; and Mary Wilkins Freeman found little evidence of the 
Oversoul on the hill farms of northern New England. As a 
matter of fact, Celia Thaxter, like Miss Jewett and Mrs. Free- 
man, believed that “it is not good for men to live in remote and 
lonely places.’’?° People in these circumstances must find other, 
perhaps more realistic, ways of life than the transcendental. 
That these writers of the soil and sea did find such ways is the 
chief reason they are worth our attention today. 

Thus Celia Thaxter, though she worshiped both Emerson 
and her excellent friend Whittier," found in neither writer 
the answer to her doubts. In Tennyson, whom she admired 

19 For the text and account of this inscription see George W. Cooke, A Guide- 
Book to the Poetic and Dramatic Works of Robert Browning (Boston, 1891). 


20 Among the Isles of Shoals, 16-17. 
21 Letters, passim. 
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above all poets, she had at least the comfort of finding question- 
ings similar to hers, but still no answers. The discoveries of sci- 
ence interested her intellectually but left her cold devotionally. 
The over-developed religious faculty that sooner or later afflicts 
so many descendants of the Puritans was still to be satisfied. It 
is perhaps a commentary on the inadequacy of Unitarianism 
and Transcendentalism for the uncomplex mind that Celia 
Thaxter—intelligent, but essentially simple by nature— 
dabbled first in spiritualism and later espoused the more ques- 
tionable variety of theosophy, only in her final years develop- 
ing a genuinely adult religious outlook and reconciling the 
callousness of nature with the idea of God the Father. 

When Celia Thaxter was eighteen, Hawthorne noticed on 
her table a book on spiritualism.** Later, David Wasson re- 
ported being present at a friend’s house in Newburyport where 
she was acting as an amateur medium, and Frank Preston 
Stearns reports that he had witnessed a session with a plan- 
chette in which she believed she had established contact with 
her father, dead for two years.” 

At first these aberrations were of no great moment, for Celia 
enjoyed a sound nervous and physical constitution. One may 
assume that she had simply succumbed to the fad of spiritual- 
ism, as had Mrs. Browning, Mrs. Martineau, and George Sand. 
But she had had a bitter trouble. Her elder son, Karl, had been 
born mentally defective and was under her constant care till 
her death. In addition there were the usual run of vexations 
such as straitened finances and the delicate health of her hus- 
band. Life was exacting its tribute, but Celia’s fund of vitality 
was not yet exhausted. She could take these misfortunes in her 
stride, with only an occasional halting step. 

Then in 1877 her mother died. The unhinging impact of 
this blow is best described in a letter of Celia to Mrs. Fields: 


There is no comfort for us anywhere except by the gradual hand of 
time. The ‘consolations of religion’ I cannot bear. I can bear my 


22 Hawthorne, The American Notebooks, 259. 
28 Stearns, Sketches of Concord and Appledore, 240-242. 
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anguish better than their emptiness, though I am crushed breath- 
less by my sorrow. It seems as if I could never fill my lungs with air 
again, as if I never wished to look upon the light of day.** 


The scar remained till she herself died; but the event had one 
constructive effect; it forced her to face the problem of death 
and in the end brought her a stability that she had not previ- 
ously known. 

The pagan-like grief of Celia Thaxter for her mother is not 
to be simply explained. Mrs. Elizabeth Laighton was, we are 
told, a most remarkable woman; it was mainly she who not 
only made the early life at White Island Light bearable for the 
family but actually converted it into a uniquely beautiful 
experience. She must have been an authentic New England 
matriarch—almost the pioneer woman in her inexhaustible 
capacity to take on her own shoulders most of the vexations of 
family life. Yet such women are domineering, and in their too 
successful efforts to shield their families from all unpleasant- 
ness, they create an unwholesome dependency upon them- 
selves. Quite likely the desperate homesickness that all the 
children felt when away from the Shoals was for the mother 
more than for the place. 

When Celia Thaxter, having laid out her mother with her 
own hands, dropped into the grave on Appledore an anchor of 
flowers as the symbol of hope and said, “I hope all things, I 
believe nothing,”* she was as helplessly adrift as the storm- 
driven schooners she describes in her ballads. The spectacle 
was not too pleasant. She first attempted spiritualistically to 
call back her mother’s soul. When she failed, she was aware for 
the first time of the true nature of death. The horrible, but 
somewhat fascinating, phantom that had haunted the winter 
seas had now become very real and familiar. 

What she eventually did was exactly what she had sworn not 
to do: she fled to the “comforts of religion.” But not to Christi- 
anity, or Unitarianism, or Transcendentalism, or any other 


24 Letters, 88. 
25 Letters, go. 
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form of New England orthodoxy; these creeds, I repeat, were 
apparently no longer alive enough to attract one in need. 
Instead she took up with the half-chicanery of Theosophy, 
which, under the probably cynical leadership of Mme. Blavat- 
sky, was just beginning to make a stir on this side of the Atlantic 
and was, with many people, serving emotionally as a new reli- 
gion. One of Blavatsky’s henchmen, a certain Mohini Chat- 
tergi, was at the time in America and somehow Celia got to 
know him personally. Under his guidance she read the Bhaga- 
vad Gita and the New Testament. According to the sentimen- 
tal Mrs. Fields, ‘““The Bible was born anew to her.’’** The con- 
glomerate belief that was actually born to her is best described 
in a letter that she wrote to Whittier, the confessor of so many 
New England authoresses: 


So, dear friend, I am become a most humble and devoted follower 
of Christ, our Christ, for all races have their own Christs to save and 
help them. . . . 1 understand it all now, and feel as if all my life I 
had been looking through a window black with smoke; suddenly it 
is cleared, and I see a glorious prospect, a glorious hope. . . . Sal- 
vation means being saved from further earthly lives, and of reach- 
ing God and the supreme joy, the continual wheel of rebirth and 
pain and death being the hell, the fire of passions that burns for- 


ever, the worm of desires that never die. . . .”’ 


It would be interesting to know the effect that the announce- 
ment of this bastard credo had on the orthodox Whittier, who 
once said to Celia when she announced that she did not say her 
prayers, “I am sure thee does without knowing it.’’** 

Henceforward Mrs. Thaxter believed quite implicitly in 
metempsychosis. She referred to life as “this phase of exis- 
tence’’** and to death as “the change of state.”*® She now as- 
serted that she enjoyed a funeral more than a wedding, and she 
recommended to a friend the reading of E. D. Walker’s theo- 

26 Annie Fields, Authors and Friends (Boston, 1897), 254- 

27 Letters, 140-141. 

28 M. A. DeWolfe Howe, Memories of a Hostess (Boston, 1922), 129-131. 
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sophical work, “Reincarnation.” She spoke of Karma and 
attended Mohini Chattergi’s lectures on “The Song of Solo- 
mon.” The simplicity of her faith alone saves it from vulgarity. 
To her fellow ornithologist Bradford Torrey, whose essay “Be- 
hind the Eye” she read with pleasure, she wrote: 


Have you noticed, when people go out of this world, they pass from 
behind their eyes, precisely as when a face looks from a window and 
then leaves it?—there is the window, but the person is gone. Not 
extinguished, never!—but simply passed away from behind the 
windows from which all their lives they have looked.** 


One service, however, Mohini Chattergi did do for Celia Thax- 
ter. He pointed out to her the error of attempting to establish 
contact with departed spirits. 

But despite her adherence to the doctrine of reincarnation, 
this belief was not the chief, nor even a very important, com- 
ponent in her way of life. It assuaged the wound inflicted by 
her mother’s death, but long before this event, and to an even 
greater degree after it, she had arrived at a way of life that 
served for her day-to-day happiness and that of her family. And 
herein she was in part living a doctrine preached by the Uni- 
tarians and Transcendentalists. It was simply the conviction 
that the only worthwhile thing in this world—the only Godlike 
thing—is love; God in fact is love. This basic principle of living, 
by which she was eminently successful in conducting her life, 
occasionally expressed itself in orthodox Christian phraseol- 
ogy, as in the hymn-like “Love Shall Save Us All.” 


There is no hope but this to see 

Through tears that gather fast and fall; 
Too great to perish Love must be, 

And Love shall save us all.** 


But this example of revivalistic flamboyancy is not typical. If 
she failed to bolster her belief with the subtleties of Emersonian 
argument, she was still immune, even in the case of theosophy, 


81 Letters, 168-169. 
82 Poems, 177. 
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to prolonged religious hysteria. Much more typical is a poem, 
first published in St. Nicholas, called “The Heavenly Guest.” 
This piece, which is a verse rendition of Tolstoy's parable, 
“Where Love Is, There God Is Also,” is perhaps the only ex- 
cellent poem she ever wrote.** The truest—and the only neces- 
sary—thing that can be said of it is that it catches the spirit of 
Tolstoy's story as no other rendition of it has, for it perfectly 
expressed in simple terms the very simple belief that Celia 
Thaxter had always lived by. Undoubtedly she would not have 
believed in the minutiae of Tolstoy’s theology, but his post- 
conversion spirit she recognized at once as kindred to her own, 
as did so many other contemporary American writers. 

Yet even in her old age Celia never closed her eyes to the 
other side of God, the cruel side, as did the Unitarians. If Love 
is the only God, or aspect of God, that she will regulate her life 
by, she is al] too conscious of the existence of a mysterious evil. 
Being born too late to blame all evil on the devil, and being too 
honest to dismiss by sophistry the evidence of her own eyes, she 
came to a conclusion that in T. S. Eliot has been acclaimed as a 
mark of profound intellectuality. She gave up the struggle of 
comprehension and decided with Dante, whom she had first 
dipped into while peeling squash as a young housewife in 
Newtonville, that “la sua volontade e nostra pace.”™ But un- 
like Eliot or Longfellow, she accepted this one inevitable con- 
clusion of Dante without becoming either a Catholic or medie- 
valist. Evil appeared to be God’s will. What else could one do 
but accept it? 

We have seen her rather pathetic solution to the carking 
problem of death, But her solution to the problem of living is a 
different matter. It is easy to say that Love should be the car- 
dinal principle of our lives and the application of the principle 
seems clear enough. One should love one’s fellowmen. This 
Celia Thaxter did; her devotion to her family, particularly to 
her handicapped son, was magnificent; her faithfulness to her 


38 Letters, 158-159. 
%4 The Heavenly Guest, 52. 
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friends was impeccable. But what of her love of the beautiful 
part of nature, of flowers, for example? What of her love for 
fine music? Great painting? Brilliant conversation? 

Most remarkable, perhaps, was her devotion to flower gar- 
dening. In a notably readable book, An Island Garden, illus- 
trated by her friend Childe Hassam, Celia Thaxter described 
in detail her lifelong efforts to establish on the granite ledges 
of Appledore Island a flower garden of surpassing beauty. She 
tells of her year-round toil—how she planted and nurtured the 
seedlings in the house in mid-winter, how she imported toads 
from the main to combat the slugs that infested the island and 
devastated the tenderer plants, how she struggled against 
blight, drought, and deluge—till at last she had converted one 
corner of her Atlantic rock into a spot of beauty, where several 
hundreds of varieties of flowers scented the salt air. The garden 
symbolized to her the duality of nature, the constant encroach- 
ment of evil and cruelty upon goodness and beauty. In time the 
garden became the great passion of her life—greater even than 
literature. Her brother tells us that she would talk to her holly- 
hocks. She herself speculated as to the possibility of conscious- 
ness in plants, and she quoted the French scientist Flammerion 
in support of her speculations. Not satisfied with cultivating 
and writing about flowers, she later took to painting them on 
china and in copies of her books. 

All this was common in New England. The outstanding lit- 
erary horticulturist was, of course, Emily Dickinson, who 
spent her lifetime writing verse and gardening her acre of 
flinty soil.** But Sarah Orne Jewett’s villages and islands are 
also sprinkled with flower gardens; and even the bleak terrain 
of Mary Wilkins Freeman is frequently bedizened by the gar- 
dens of her spinsters and solitaries. Indeed, Miss Jewett and 
Mrs. Freeman consciously used the flower garden as a symbol of 
one of their basic themes: the determination of the rural New 
Englander, no matter how limited his opportunities, to make 


25 See Poems of Emily Dickinson (Boston, 1944), 5°. 
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the best of what little nature has given him and to make mean- 
ingful his own life. 

In addition to her gardening, painting and writing, Mrs. 
Thaxter found other areas in which to arraign herself against 
the evil side of nature. All her life she had an inordinate love 
of birds, since, as to many poets, they symbolized all that is 
most beautiful in the external world. Following here in the 
great American tradition of naturalism—which in New Eng- 
land had produced such figures as Thoreau, Gray, and Agassiz 
—she not only wrote about birds, but studied and recorded 
their habits, furnishing data to the naturalist Bradford Torrey 
on the ornithology of the Isles of Shoals. Also she became a 
vice-president of the Audubon Society and thus threw her pres- 
tige into the fight against the decimation of song birds for the 
decorating of women’s millinery. Such matters are, perhaps, 
trivial; yet they indicate a state of mind. Celia Thaxter’s at- 
titude towards birds was typical of New England, like that of 
the young bride in Frost’s exquisite “Hillwife.” 

Other enthusiasms of Celia Thaxter—denied to most coun- 
try people—were good music and good conversation, both of 
which abounded in summer in the famous flower-decked 
living-room at Appledore. Her days, she tells us, were system- 
atically divided between these two pleasures—conversation in 
the mornings and afternoons, while she painted, and music in 
the evenings. The performers were frequently Julius Eich- 
berg, the ‘cellist, Payne, the composer, and Ole Bull, the violin- 
ist. The composers about whom she wrote poems were Mozart, 
Schubert, Chopin and Beethoven. In her Letters she tells us 
that the first break in the depression brought on by her moth- 
er’s death came while she listened to Payne playing Beethoven. 

Celia Thaxter’s personal relationships on levels profoundet 
than that of the purely social were of the happiest sort since 
she chose her friends for their human worth, not for their social 
position or wealth. To most rural New Englanders of the time 
any other basis of esteem would be unthinkable; the Puritan 
conscience—which is said to linger like an old stain—made hy- 
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pocrisy too uncomfortable. Thus Sarah Orne Jewett, the 
daughter of a Brahmin, wrote admiringly and without con- 
descension of Irish immigrants** and counted the wives of 
fishermen, as well as Mrs. Fields, among her bosom friends; 
and Whittier, himself a farmer, was the friend of the humblest 
inhabitants of Amesbury. Similarly Celia Thaxter was most 
friendly with the native Shoalers and later with the immigrants 
newly arrived from Norway, who reminded her of the mag- 
nificent peasants in Bjérnson’s Arne. 

Nor was this the result of sentimentality concerning the in- 
evitable goodness of man living close to nature. Celia Thaxter 
knew that the evil side of nature manifests itself as readily in 
humanity of any class as in the angry sea. Her story, “A Mem- 
orable Murder,’ is based on the almost Calvinistic theme of 
man’s infinite potentialities for evil. The story—a truly power- 
ful bit of prose—recites with Dostoevskian realism the true ac- 
count of the axe murder on lonely Star Island, one of the Isles 
of Shoals, of two Norwegian women by a degenerate German 
who rowed out the nine miles from Portsmouth in the moon- 
light to commit his crime. As she describes the dory’s undis- 
turbed, moonlit progress over the unseasonably calm March 
sea—another instance of nature’s indifference to man’s concep- 
tion of right and wrong—one feels that here in this brutish sea- 
man is the ultimate symbol of natural cruelty. One is reminded 
of Melville’s characterization in Billy Budd of the depraved 
master-at-arms 


in whom was the mania of an evil nature, not engendered by vi- 
cious training or corrupting books or licentious living, but born 
with him, in short, ‘a depravity according to nature.’* 


To Melville the existence of this “natural depravity” was a 
source of wonder, but to Celia Thaxter it was no more remark- 
able than a peculiarly destructive equinoctial gale. Thus, she 

86 For example, in the story “Where’s Nora?” in The Queen’s Twin and 
Other Stories (Boston, 1899). 
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was able to follow with a degree of scientific detachment un- 
known to Melville the course of the murderer across the moon- 
lit sound between Portsmouth and the Shoals,—though not 
without a certain horror, such as a physician might feel on trac- 
ing the course of cancer through a beautiful human body. 

Finally, there was her love of children and her success as a 
juvenile writer. Her juvenile poems are by far the best verse 
she wrote. Many individual poems like ““The Sandpiper” are 
almost as universal as Mother Goose. Her children’s stories, 
too, as Van Wyck Brooks points out,*® are exquisite, with a 
genuinely Andersen-like quality of wonder about them. 

The pattern is by now clear: acceptance of such evil as was 
inevitable and a careful nurturing of that which was good. 
Children, the friendship of goodly people, music, birds, good 
reading and good conversation—these made life worthwhile. 
The winter storms at sea, the depravity of the degenerate mind, 
ugliness, sterility, senseless destruction of nature’s beauties— 
these were to be avoided at all costs. Moreover, if one did not 
avoid them, one could not cling to life. 

A summarizing word should be said concerning Celia Thax- 
ter’s contribution to literature. As has been already mentioned, 
her adult verse, though popular, was definitely second or third 
rate. Her long prose works, An Island Garden and Among the 
Isles of Shoals, are of a different caliber from her poetry. An 
Island Garden, although primarily a gardener’s book, is strong 
in style and its digressions are of interest to the general reader. 
Among the Isles of Shoals is undoubtedly her most lasting 
work. Dickens reading it on his visit to America praised it high- 
ly, adding, however, his conviction “that these islanders must 
be dreadfully bored with their islands.’”’*° Horace Greeley con- 
sidered it the best piece of prose he had read in a long time,“ 
and Mrs. Fields, somewhat over-enthusiastic, compared it with 
Walden, The Natural History of Selborne, and Jefferies’ A uto- 
biography. 

39 New England: Indian Summer (New York, 1936), 52-55- 


40 Pickard, Life and Letters of John Greenleaf Whittier, U1, 578. 
41 Pickard, Life and Letters of John Greenleaf Whittier, I1, 565. 
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A more intelligent comparison than any of these would be 
with Melville’s Encantados, which Celia Thaxter quotes and 
which her friend Lowell, who thought it contained the finest 
stroke of genius he had ever read in prose, may have recom- 
mended to her as a model. Each is a description of a group of 
islands, with sections on flora and fauna, geographical and 
geological data, history, folklore and legends, and human-in- 
terest stories. And each purposes to rise above the level of a 
guide book by catching the atmosphere and mood of the places 
described. 

In accomplishing its purpose—the catching of the spirit of a 
tiny but typical corner of New England life—Mrs. Thaxter’s 
book is completely successful. Whittier in a letter to her tells 
how a storekeeper and his wife in Amesbury who had once 
lived on Matinicus Island off Rockland, Maine, were reminded 
by this book of their former island life and that they had felt 
the poetry of their surroundings but had never before seen it 
written out.*® The comment of these simple people is the best 
that can be said of the book; and though it has not been repub- 
lished in many years, it is still far from dead. It answers realis- 
tically—with an undertone of perhaps unconscious poetry— 
all the questions the stranger would want to know: How does 
the climate affect life here? What is the history of the place? 
How are the people different from others? How do they earn a 
living? And, most important of all to mortals, what makes life 
here worth living? 


42 Pickard, Life and Letters of John Greenleaf Whittier, 11, 564. 











EMERSON AND DR. CHANNING: 
TWO MEN FROM BOSTON 


LENTHIEL H. DOWNS 


N the movement of liberal religious thought which char- 

acterized the first half of the nineteenth century in New 
England, the two men who stood above the crowd were Emer- 
son and Dr. Channing. This study examines Emerson and 
Channing as parallel figures in the first part of the most sig- 
nificant phase not only of American idealism but also of Amer- 
ican literature, for religion opened into ethics and ethics into 
literary expression. Channing and Emerson were reformers 
each in his own place; their angles of departure from con- 
servative Boston were singularly alike. There are also points 
of contact between the men, their meetings and withdrawals 
physical and intellectual, influences of the older upon the 
younger, their association with the group of liberals who be- 
came known as transcendentalists. These relationships are 
considered, as they occur, for their own importance and for 
their pertinence to the parallelism of two men against the 
Calvinistic world and its pessimism. 

William Ellery Channing, D. D., and Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son were equally familiar names to Boston between 1820 and 
1840, “now showing” at the Odeon, Divinity Hall or the 
Masonic Temple. Both men made a stir in the dry intellectual 
leaves of the street, and doors were closed along the way from 
Beacon Hill to Harvard Square. Emerson and Channing were 
delicate in health, “somewhat cold” to friends, and uneasy in 
social gatherings; they could bend the line around themselves 
and were most happy, most complete, in the sweetness of soli- 
tude. If Emerson could say, “The capital defect of my nature 
for society . . . is the want of animal spirits,”* so might Chan- 
ning. The passions and sensual appetites did not quite touch 
them, nor would they understand a lusty sense of humor in 


1 Ralph Waldo Emerson, Journals (Boston and New York, 1911), VI, 447. 
Hereafter this title will be referred to as Journals. 
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quite the way Chaucer did. These good Bostonians, if they 
lived not as much as other men in the body, lived more than 
other men in mind and soul. Channing announced that “mind, 
mind, requires all our care.”* The echo could best be heard at 
the edge of Concord on the Cambridge turnpike. Emerson and 
Channing were preachers, one leaving the pulpit for the 
lecture platform and returning to the pulpit as a visitor by 
gracious consent for almost ten years after the exodus, the 
other remaining within the church but making frequent ex- 
cursions to the lecture platform by consent equally gracious. 
The preachers were also prophets, though their message was 
not “For three transgressions and for four” so much as “These 
things, all men, ye should know: the goodness of God, the great- 
ness of Man, the importance of morality and reason.” 

But there were differences between these two prophets of an 
age. Channing was all his life a clergyman, though liberal. 
Emerson, who called any institution a shadow, felt the imper- 
ative to stand alone, not within walls, for the enunciation of 
of his ideas. Channing was a little man physically, with a sweet, 
almost feminine, countenance; Emerson, tall and somewhat 
gaunt. The physical contrast had an intellectual and a spirit- 
ual equivalent. The tall man was essentially a poet and half a 
mystic; he thought in analogies and spoke in metaphors. He 
loved the hammer stroke in meter, and brilliantly lighted but 
a single facet of an idea at any one time. The other preacher 
was almost half a mystic, but his essential expression was pro- 
saic. He was a writer of long, balanced periods, of careful state- 
ment. Emerson was interested in an all-embracing reform of 
man; the little man spent much of his energy on particular 
reforms: temperance, education, anti-slavery. Channing, a 
sober prophet, was led through gravity to ecstasy; Emerson, 
drunk with grand ideas—oversoul, self-reliance, compensation 
—came through inebriation to high seriousness. Emerson 
looked over a wider expanse, over more time, past and future, 
over more problems, over more ideas than Channing; perhaps 


2 John White Chadwick, William Ellery Channing, Minister of Religion 
(New York, 1903), 52. 
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he also overlooked somewhat the scope of the other, who had 
set his terminal bounds by a smaller compass. 

A doctrine of circles may be applied to Emerson and Chan- 
ning. Each man is circumscribed by years, people, ideas. 
Emerson's circle is larger than Channing’s. Their circles are 
not concentric, but they are on the same plane and intersect 
one the other. This area of activity and thought which the two 
have in common can be brought into focus. Their personal 
relationship was one of reserve, but the two men nodded to 
each other with respect if not with deference. 

On the twenty-fifth of May, 1803, Ralph Waldo Emerson 
was born in Boston. One week later, on June the first, William 
Ellery Channing was ordained to the ministry and installed as 
pastor of the Federal Street Church, also in Boston. It would 
be plausible to suppose that Channing soon became aware of 
the child. Ministers in Boston certainly knew each other better 
then than today. And Channing would have been sympathetic 
with the views of the Reverend William Emerson, Waldo’s 
father, and minister since 1799 of the First Church in Boston. 
For they both had liberal leanings. 

In the earliest years of the nineteenth-century religious 
controversy, the face on the conservative side of the coin was 
that of Jedidiah Morse. Dr. Archibald Alexander related in 
1801: 

I was presented to Dr. Morse, who greeted me cordially, and 
invited me to Charlestown. A dozen venerable looking clergymen 
were present, some with fullbottomed white wigs. There is as yet 
no public line of demarcation among the clergy. One might learn 
with ease what each man believed, or rather did not believe, for 
few positive opinions were expressed by the liberal party. Dr. 
Kirkland was said to be a Socinian, as was Mr. Poplan; and Dr. 
Howard an Arian. Dr. Eckley had professed to be an Edwardian, 
but he came out, after my visit, a high Arian. Mr. Emerson a Uni- 
tarian of some sort. . .. Dr. Freeman, one of the first who departed 
from orthodoxy, was the lowest of all, a mere humanitarian... . 
Dr. Morse was considered a rigid Trinitarian.* 


3 James King Morse, Jedidiah Morse, A Champion of New England Ortho- 
doxy (New York, 1939), 83. 
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Dr. Charles Lowell noted at one time that ‘““Mr. Emerson was 
a man of good sense. . . . In his theological opinions he was, 
to say the least, far from having any sympathy with Calvin- 
ism.”* The church, parsonage, and religious sympathies of 
William Emerson were not very far removed from Channing's; 
only a few blocks separated Chauncey Place from the corner 
of Federal and Franklin streets. Certainly good clergymen of 
Boston would remark the birth of a son to one of themselves. 

At this time Channing was not the unorthodox religious 
thinker he later became. Members of the Federal Street Society 
were inclined toward conservatism, and they did not find their 
new minister's views incompatible with their own. Although 
Channing early expressed his dissatisfaction with certain views 
of Calvinism, the trinity, the depravity of man, and, as he saw 
it, the depravity of God, there was a Calvinistic streak in him 
partly the result of his asceticism and ill-health. In the years 
preceding his pastorate he had been strongly impressed by the 
stern, forceful Dr. Samuel Hopkins of Newport, at the same 
time that he was repelled by his doctrine of predestination.* 
But there was a “steady gravitation” of Channing’s mind 
toward the liberal church party and toward transcendentalism. 
The members of his congregation for the most part grew with 
him or were not offended by the change so slowly effected. 
Until 1811 Channing gave almost no indications of the theo- 
logical fight to come; from 1811 until 1815 such indications 
came with increasing frequency. 

On May 12, 1811, the Reverend William Emerson died. 
Shortly after this event the widow moved her family to a house 
on Beacon street, where the Athenaeum was to be erected 
about four decades later. The Emersons were still not far from 
Channing’s church, which they attended after the death of the 
father.* Channing became the pastor not only of Ruth Haskins 
Emerson and her sons but apparently of Mary Moody Emerson 

* Oliver Wendell Holmes, Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston and New York, 
1885), 11. 


5 Chadwick, William Ellery Channing, 55, ff. 
* Arthur C. McGiffert, Jr., editor, Young Emerson Speaks (Boston, 1938), xii. 
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as well, which may seem strange. It was said of Aunt Mary that 
she wanted everyone to be a Calvinist but herself, although it 
seems she winked at some of Channing’s sermons and saved 
the breadth of her hand for Ralph Waldo when she thought 
her nephew went “too far.” In 1815 the minister at Federal 
Street took up the gage for the liberal Unitarians and made 
himself conspicuous in a controversy, standing against Dr. 
Morse and the Reverend Samuel Worcester. His sermons 
must have shown increasing fire in these years, when the boy 
Emerson was in the impressionable period of adolescence. 

In his introduction to Emerson’s correspondence, Rusk’ 
is surprised that Dr. Channing leaves such a “small mark” on 
the letters. Yet in the very casualness of Emerson's references to 
his pastor there seems to be a recognition that their relation- 
ship is not so new and strange as to demand special comment. 
On October 1, 1817, the boy of fourteen wrote to his brother, 
Edward, 


As to intelligence, we have none here but what is melancholy. ... 
Dr McKean is going a voyage for health from which it is very much 
feared he will never return:—and Mr Thatcher was spoken of 
today in prayer as if it were doubtful if he be yet alive—Mr. 
Lowell and Mr. Channing are both feeble especially the former.* 


It is, perhaps, natural that the son of a minister in the minis- 
terial Boston of the second decade of the nineteenth century 
should regard the health of the city’s ministers.as important 
“intelligence.” In the last years of the decade Emerson was at 
Harvard, studying enough to satisfy but not to astonish his 
professors and writing in his journal. In 1819 Channing 
preached his famous sermon at Baltimore for the ordination of 
the Reverend Jared Sparks.? He had summed up the contro- 
versy, stated the position of liberal Unitarians, and left the 

7 Ralph L. Rusk, editor, The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson (New York, 
1939), I, xl. Hereafter referred to as Letters. 


8 Letters, I, 46. 


® William H. Channing, The Life of William Ellery Channing (Boston, 
1882), 300. 
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quarrel, except for a few scattered shots in the twenties, to those 
who liked theological argumentation. 

The ministry as a profession could never have been very 
long out of Emerson’s head. In 1817 at the beginning of his 
college life, he wrote to his brother, Edward: 


Aunt Betsey is very much grieved she says that I go to Cambridge 
instead of Providence. . . . | hope going to Cambridge will not 
prevent some future time my being as good a minister as if I came 
all Andovered from Providence... .*° 


Emerson was graduated from Harvard, quietly enough, Au- 
gust 29, 1821; but there had been an event of the spring before 
which made a lasting, if not an immediate, impression on him. 
Ralph Waldo, the Harvard senior, heard Channing's Dudleian 
Lecture, delivered before the University, March 14, 1821. 
The subject was “The Evidences of Revealed Religion”; and 
it contained, at least germinally, many ideas which would have 
attracted the young man’s attention, although he seemed even 
more impressed by Channing’s manner and approach. 

For the three years following his graduation, Emerson found 
himself ‘marking time” while helping his brother William 
teach a school for girls in Boston. “Priestcraft’”’ was still a sub- 
ject for the Journal: 


Mr. Channing, and Mr. Norton, and Mr. Buckminister make 
good the place of Athanasius, St. Cyril, and Bernard. . . , and Mr. 
Everett will serve for many a polite and dignified archbishop who 
staid at home and kept his choice rhetoric for the ear of kings. . . . 
What can the reason be why a priest of whatever god, under what- 
ever form, should in every clime and age be open to such liberal 
abuse, and to ineradicable suspicion?" 


In October, 1823, Emerson was particularly struck by a sermon 
of Channing's. He wrote to Aunt Mary, 


Dr Channing is preaching sublime sermons every Sunday 
morning in Federal St. one of which I heard last Sunday, & which 


10 Letters, I, 47. 
11 Journals, 1, 336-337. 
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infinitely surpassed Everett’s eloquence. It was a full view of the 
subject of the light of Revelation compared with Nature & to 
shew the insufficiency of the latter alone. Revelation was as much 
a part of the order of things as any other event in the Universe.'* 
In his Journal Emerson noted this same sermon. “I have heard 
no sermon approaching in excellence to this, since the Dud- 
leian Lecture. The language was a transparent medium, con- 
veying with the utmost distinctness the pictures in his mind to 
the mind of the hearers.” Emerson adds several sentences to 
indicate more precisely the content of the sermon, concluding 
with the remark, “It would have been wise to have made an 
abstract of the Discourse immediately.’’** The time for a de- 
cision was at hand. 

Emerson, as he often did, took inventory and rendered an 
account of his stock, this on April 18, 1824: 


I am beginning my professional studies. In a month I shall be 
legally a man. And I deliberately dedicate my time, my talents, 
and my hopes to the Church... . 

I cannot dissemble that my abilities are below my ambition. . . . 
I have, or had, a strong imagination, and consequently a keen 
relish for the beauties of poetry. . . . My reasoning faculty is pro- 
portionably weak, nor can I ever hope to write a Butler’s Analogy 
or an Essay of Hume. Nor is it strange that with this confession I 
should choose theology, which is from everlasting to everlasting 
‘debateable ground.’ For the highest species of reasoning upon 
divine subjects is rather the fruit of a sort of moral imagination, 
than of the “Reasoning Machines,’ such as Locke and Clarke and 
David Hume. Dr. Channing’s Dudleian Lecture is the model of 
what I mean, and the faculty which produced this is akin to the 
higher flights of the fancy." 


Channing was in his mind when he made his decision; more 
cannot safely be said. In a letter to William, his brother, 
Emerson wrote on July 8, 1824, 


I would add that Gannett is ordained Colleague of Dr Channing 
12 Letters, I, 138. 


18 Journals, I, 291. 
14 Journals, 1, 360-361. 
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& the Dr’s Ordination Sermon is expected from the press with un- 
measured applause. . . . I take a hebdomadal walk to Mr [Cunn]}- 
ingham or Dr. C. for the sake of saying I am studying divinity, 
& not to have 3 years of poortith when school deserts me. as it may, 
nay, will. for they wax old. . . .*® 


They who “wax old” are the girls of the sckool in which 
Emerson was teaching. Dr. C. is, of course, Channing. Cabot 
reports in the Memoir that at this time Emerson turned to 
“one or two clergymen” whom he knew well for assistance, 
especially to Channing. 


Dr. Channing received him kindly, gave him a list of books to 
read, and was ready to talk with him from time to time, but would 
not undertake the direction of his studjes; indeed, seemed to be 
hardly capable, Emerson said, of taking another person’s point of 
view, or of communicating himself freely in private conversation. 
Neither of them was particularly gifted in this respect, and they 
never really came together.'* 


Nevertheless the lists of books and the talks provided some 
direction; and it was probably on Channing's advice that 
Emerson continued his work, well begun on his own initiative, 
at the newly organized Harvard Divinity School, returning to 
his “college chamber” at Cambridge, as he himself said, “a 
little changed for better or worse since I left it in 1821.7 

Waldo had, of course, written to his aunt about his proposal 
to study theology at Harvard; and Aunt Mary had answered 
her nephew with her usual vigor in a letter which was recorded 
in the Journal, December 6, 1824: 


He talks of the Holy Ghost. God of Mercy what a subject! . . . 
Would to God thou wert more ambitious—respected thyself more 
and the world less. Thou wouldst not to Cambridge. . . . It is but 
a garnished sepulchre where may be found some relics of the body 
of Jesus—some grosser parts which he took not at his ascent, and 


15 Letters, 1, 146. 


16 James E. Cabot, A Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston and New York, 
1887), I, 102. 


17 Cabot, A Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson, I, 110. 
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which [the College] will be forgotten and buried forever beneath 
the flowrets of genius and learning, if the master-spirits of such as 
Appleton, Chalmers and Stewart and the consecrated Channing 
do not rescue it by a crusade of faith and lofty devotion. . . . 

Then you do not go to Stewart [at Andover]. You might like - 
him, though he makes mouths at the heartless. . .. He thinks a man 
in pursuit of greatness feels no little wants. Why did you not study 
under the wing of Channing which was never pruned at 
Cambridge? If he advised Cambridge; . . . Alas that you are there!"* 


In spite of his aunt’s admonition on February 9, 1825, Ralph 
Waldo went to Cambridge. 

Channing's part in the founding of the Divinity School at 
Harvard should be noted. If, as Aunt Mary said, his wings were 
never pruned there, he had nevertheless studied theology at 
Cambridge in 1802 “under the guidance of President Willard 
and Professor Tappan.”** The provisions for such study were 
manifestly inadequate and were still weak in 1816, when 
Channing wrote and published “Observations on the propo- 
sition for increasing the means of theological education at the 
University in Cambridge.” This was the opening gun in a 
campaign to raise funds for the establishment of professor- 
ships and for a building to house the activities of a theological 
school. Channing’s name led the list of subscribers, and its 
eminence induced many citizens to contribute. The professor- 
ships were established first, and the school was reorganized in 
1819. Channing delivered the discourse at the dedication of 
Divinity Hall in 1826. 

The Doctor’s personal interest in the theological school at 
Cambridge, together with its liberal theology, undoubtédly 
led him to urge Emerson to go there. Emerson’s poor health 
and failing eyes, however, made his residence at Cambridge 
for his ministerial preparation spasmodic indeed. In spite of 
the interruptions to his study, he was “approbated to preach” 
by a proper association of proper ministers without a very 
thorough-going examination on October 10, 1826. 


18 Journals, II, 27-29. 
19 Chadwick, William Ellery Channing, 59. 
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Emerson wrote again of Channing to his aunt shortly after 
his approbation, and in the following winter, when he had gone 
south for his health, recalled his “pastor” to mind with enthu- 
siasm. To William he wrote in April, 1827, “I rejoice in the 
triumphs of truth. I am glad when God touches with fire such 
minds as Channing I feel the swift contagion that issues from 
such as he & stimulates the young to purposes of great & awful 
effort. etc.”®® And to Edward in May he wrote, “Glad of Dr. 
Channing, as some amends for the dullness, I fear I can’t say 
degeneracy, of the pulpit in the whole country.”* To Aunt 
Mary, “Edward hath a spark of grace for he writes me with 
enthusiasm almost about sundry sermons of Dr. Channing.” 

For two years Emerson fulfilled various preaching engage- 
ments and, at the same time, was caught up in personal and 
family troubles. His own health was still weak; he became 
engaged to Ellen Tucker, who was consumptive; his brother 
Edward’s health was ruined to the point of insanity. On March 
11, 1829, Emerson was ordained as colleague of the Reverend 
Henry Ware at Second Church in Boston and became the sole 
pastor shortly afterward when Ware resigned to accept a theo- 
logical professorship at Harvard. In the course of the next three 
years Emerson was married to Ellen, who died in the second 
year of their marriage; and he came to a second important 
professional decision. 

In 1829 Emerson noted several times, usually with approval, 
that Channing was writing for a Quarterly into which The 
Christian Examiner had been changed. He mentioned partic- 
ularly the article on Fénélon. On May 26, 1830, Emerson and 
Channing participated in the election day ceremony in Boston. 
Charles wrote to William, “Waldo was chaplain on Election 
day. I envied him his comfortabie seat in the Pulpit.” The 
election sermon, “before the governor and both houses of the 
legislature,’” was Channing’s; as Emerson wrote to William, 
“Dr Channing entertained us one hour thirty five minutes 

20 Letters, I, 193. 


21 Journals, Il, 202. 
22 Letters, 1, 199-200. 
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yesterday with a noble discourse.” If the minutes of the dis- 
course were carefully noted, so was the nobility. Apparently 
in these years Channing and Emerson were often in conver- 
sation with one another. 

In the winter of 1830-1831 Channing went to St. Croix in 
the West Indies for his own and his wife’s health. He saw there 
the unfortunate Edward, who had been sent, after a nervous 
breakdown, to the islands where he was to die. In June, 1831, 
Waldo wrote to Edward, “I rejoice to hear of yr mending 
health. Please God it mend more & faster. Dr Channing gave 
mother in ye street a good account of you & has promised to 
come and tell the rest.”** 

An exchange of pulpits was at this time customary in Boston. 
We know that Emerson preached at Federal Street for Chan- 
ning in 1830." And on December 25, 1831, he wrote to Edward, 
“The Sunday Evg lectures begin this Evg Dr Channing was 
to have preached ye first at my church. When I told Mr Park- 
man yt he wd. not, he broke out “With all my respect for genius 
that man is a plague to Christendom.’ That’s for Charles,”’** 
It is clear that “genius” felt it had certain rights, also that it 
was at times annoying. But it is reasonable to suppose that 
Channing did fulfill obligations and had preached or would 
preach at Second Church for Emerson. In a letter to Charles, 
January 19, 1832, Emerson, who was becoming more critical 
of the Doctor, wrote, 


Friend Taylor of Zebulon of ships made his plea in behalf of ye 
Sailors last Monday Evg to a crowded congregation at Dr Chan- 
ning’s with most impressive eloquence. Dr C. heard ye whole. 
Glad was I to have ye Dr hear somebody as good as himself do what 
he could not. Fifteen thousand dollars will be subscribed, tis thot, 
to the Port Soc.** 


It was remarked by William Henry Channing in his memoir 


23 Letters, 1, 303. 
24 Letters, I, 324. 
25 McGiffert, Young Emerscn Speaks, 262. 
26 Letters, 1, 341. 

27 Letters, 1, 344 ff. 
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of his uncle that Dr. Channing headed Taylor's subscription 
list and was held in the gratitude of Father Taylor for opening 
the doors of the Federal Street Church to him.** In December, 
1832, two months after resigning his pastoral care, Emerson 
sailed for Europe. 

In England Wordsworth and Coleridge spoke to Emerson 
about Channing whom they had seen on his European trip in 
1822-1823. Emerson returned to America in September, 1833, 
refreshed and ready to work on lectures and the writing of his 
first book, Nature. He continued to preach as a supply minis- 
ter, it should be remembered, until 1840. Channing’s name 
often made its way into the Journal, at times in such company 
as that of Homer, Shakespeare, and Webster.** Emerson be- 
wailed the hypocrisy into which a writer or a man “not alone” 
might be led, indicting himself and by analogy identifying 
himself with Channing: 


What mischief is in this art of writing. An unlettered man con- 
siders a fact, to learn what it means; the lettered man does not 
sooner see it than it occurs to him how it can be told. .. . He has a 
morbid growth of eyes; he sees with his feet. What an unlucky 
creature is Dr. Channing. Let him into a room; would not all the 
company feel that, simple as he looked, the cat was not more 
vigilant, that he had the delirium tremens and its insomnolency, 
that he heard what dropped from any as if he read it in print?*° 


Emerson applauded as a sign of the times a growing cry for 
‘“‘a systematic Moral Education” and listed the names of the 
criers: Channing, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Owen, DeGerando, 


28 Channing, The Life of William Ellery Channing, 487. 

29 It should be noted that this statement is in direct contradiction to one by 
Arthur I. Ladu, in which he declares, “Only in seven entries in his Journals 
does Emerson mention Channing, and when he does, his comments, as we have 
seen, are brief and mostly matter-of-fact.” Arthur I. Ladu, “Channing and 
Transcendentalism,”American Literature, XI (May 1939), 135- This assertion 
is not true. The index to the Journals contains seven references to Dr. Chan- 
ning, two of which are “death notices.” The Journals themselves, however, 
reveal that Emerson does “mention” Dr. Channing at least thirty-two times be- 
fore October 2, 1842; and there are several references to the Doctor after his 
death. 

30 Journals, III, 332-333. 
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Spurzheim, Bentham."' But the balances of judgment must 
rest on the precious stone’s edge, he implied; ““That the merit 
of Paul shall not be less because that of Aristotle is genuine and 
great,—I call that mean-spirited, if it were Channing or Luther 
that did it.”* 

Having given Boston a foretaste of his lectures during the 
winter of 1833-1834, Emerson prepared a series for the public 
in the following year. Elizabeth Peabody wrote to her sister 
about the lecture on Edmund Burke and told her that Emerson 
had promised to lend her the lectures of the series to read to 
Dr. Channing.** Channing apparently was made aware of, and 
was interested in, what Emerson was doing in the public eye; 
his daughter, Mary, and Miss Peabody were the most enthu- 
siastic of his informants. 


Since Dr. Channing, on account of the delicacy of his health 
and because he was deaf in one ear, could not attend these lectures 
with enjoyment or safety, his daughter often borrowed the man- 
uscripts to read to him; and I never heard him express anything but 
pleasure and essential agreement with them.** 


Channing was fifty-five years old in April, 1835. A picture 
of him is given by his nephew, William Henry: 


After tea, he usually listens for an hour or more to reading from 
some of his young relatives or female friends, interspersing illus- 
trative remarks, and leading off conversation upon interesting 
points. Then guests come in, strangers to be introduced, earnest 
reformers seeking his sympathy or advice, familiar acquaintances 
with interesting topics of the day, or members of the family who 
have been to hear Dr. James Walker’s profound discourses on 
philosophy, or Ralph Waldo Emerson’s brilliant lectures, where 
ancient wisdom smiles with new-born beauty. On the rich topics 
thus presented he discourses with full, soaring thought that lifts 

$1 Journals, III, 348. 

82 Journals, III, 419. 

33 Letters, 1, 439, note. 


34 Elizabeth Palmer Peabody, Reminiscences of Rev. Wm. Ellery Channing, 
D. D. (Boston, 1880), 366. 
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the hearer to unwonted heights, and yet with unaffected deference 
to the most careless word of the youngest in the circle.** 


And so the years of the thirties pass. 

These are the years of Sartor Resartus, of Channing's writ- 
ings on Slavery, of Emerson’s Divinity School Address. On 
March 12, 1835, Emerson wrote to Carlyle from Concord: 


I esteem it the best sign that has shone in my little section of 
space for many days, that some thirty or more intelligent persons 
understand and highly appreciate the Sartor. Dr. Channing sent 
to me for it the other day, and I have since heard that he had read 
it with great interest. As soon as I go into town I shall see him and 
measure his love. . . . He possesses the mysterious endowment of 
natural eloquence, whose effect, however intense, is limited, of 
course, to personal communication. I can see myself that his writ- 
ings, without his voice, may be meagre and feeble. But please 
love his catholicism, that at his age can relish the Sartor, born and 
inveterated as he is in the old books. Moreover, he lay awake all 
night, he told my friend last week, because he had learned in the 
evening that some young men proposed to issue a journal, to be 
called The Transcendentalist, as the organ of a spiritual philos- 
ophy. So much for the gossip of to-day.** 


Carlyle, somewhat surprised and with a slight tone of defer- 
ence, asked Emerson to offer his respectful regards to Dr. Chan- 
ning, 


whom certainly I could not count on for a reader, or other than a 
grieved condemnatory one; for I reckoned tolerance had its limits. 
His own faithful, long-continued striving toward what is Best, 
I knew and honored; that he will let me go my own way thither- 
ward, with a God-speed from him, is surely a new honor to us 
both.** 


In 1836 Emerson sent to Carlyle, “with Dr. Channing’s regards 


85 Channing, The Life of William Ellery Channing, 684. 

86 C. E. Norton, editor, The Correspondence of Thomas Carlyle and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson (Boston, 1883), I, 47 ff. 

87 Norton, The Correspondence of Thomas Carlyle and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, 1, 65, ff. 
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and good wishes,” the Doctor's “little work, lately published” 
on Slavery. Emerson wrote in his Journal for May 4 of that 
year, 


The Marine Railway, the United States Bank, the Bunker Hill 
Monument, are perfectly genuine works of the times. So is a speech 
in Congress, so is a historical discourse, a novel, Channing’s work 
on Slavery, and the volume of Revised Statutes.** 


Emerson often wrote Channing’s name in these months and 
those that followed, sometimes to note Channing’s sympathy 
with the Emerson family in distress, or to remark a conversa- 
tion with him, sometimes to offer the good minister praise, 
increasingly often to search the man and his works and to find 
them wanting. He had long ago decided that fulsome praise of 
anyone was impossible for a man with the proper self-respect. 
“Why is there no genius in the Fine Arts in this country? In 
sculpture Greenough is picturesque; in painting, Allston; 
in Poetry, Bryant; in Eloquence, Channing. . . ; in all, fem- 
inine, no character.”** On May 19, 1837, Emerson wrote, 


Men are continually separating, and not nearing by acquaint- 
ance. Once Dr. Channing filled our sky. Now we become so 
conscious of his limits and of the difficulty attending any effort to 
show him our point of view that we doubt if it will be worth while. 
Best amputate. Then we come to speak with those who most fully 
accord in life and doctrine with ourselves, and lo! what mountains 
high and rivers wide; how still the word is to seek which can, like a 
ferry-man, transport either into the point of view of the other. 
Invisible repulsions take effect also. The conversation is tentative, 
groping, only partially successful; and although real gratification 
arises out of it, both parties are relieved by solitude; I more. I hug 
the absolute being, unbroken, undefined, of my dezart.* 


On August 31 of this year Emerson delivered his Phi Beta 
Kappa address, The American Scholar, beating on the bell 
with his silver hammer of “‘self-trust,”” which was to reécho in 

38 Journals, IV, 38. 


89 Journals, IV, 108. 
40 Journals, IV, 239. 
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his later lectures. In May, 1838, Emerson wrote to Margaret 
Fuller that which he also noted in his Journal. 


So the meeting [of Hedge’s Club] was good. I nevertheless read 
today with wicked pleasure the saying ascribed to Kant that ‘detest- 
able was the society of mere literary men.’ It must be tasted spar- 
ingly to keep its gusto. If you do not quit the high chair, lie quite 
down, & roll on the ground a good deal, you become nervous & 
heavy hearted. The poverty of topics the very names of Carlyle 
Cambridge Dr Channing & the Reviews become presently insup- 
portable. The dog that was fed on sugar died. So all this summer 
I shall talk of chenangoes. & my new garden spout that is to be. 
Have you heard of my pig? . ..—and never a word more of Goethe 
or Tennyson.** 


On July 15 he who would talk about “chenangoes” spoke 
before the senior class in Divinity College, Cambridge. This 
was the occasion of a big tempest in a small teapot, or, as Emer- 
son called it, a “storm in our washbowl.” Everybody reacted in 
some way or other to the speech. Elizabeth Peabody heard it, 
and some time later wrote to a friend in England that “Dr. 
Channing regarded the address at Divinity Hall as an entirely 
justifiable and needed criticism on the perfunctory character 
of service creeping over the Unitarian churches. He hailed the 
commotion of thought it stirred up as a sign that ‘something 
did live in the embers’ of that spirit which had developed Uni- 
tarianism out of the decaying Puritan churches.’’* 

We know that Channing had become annoyed by the ex- 
clusive, “static direction” of the Unitarian churches. We also 
hear that he did not express complete approval of the Divin- 
ity School Address. When Miss Peabody heard “that Dr. Chan- 
ning had said that Mr. Norton and Mr. Ware had a right to be 
offended, because Mr. Emerson had gone to an institution ex- 
pressly founded on the New Testament, to contravene its 
fundamental principles,” she could not only not believe it 
but also went to see him to “have a good long talk.’’* 


#2 Letters, Il, 135- 
*2 Ralph Waldo Emerson, Works (Boston, 1903) I, 423 n. 
*% Peabody, Reminiscences of Rev. Wm. Channing, D. D., 374. 
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A biographer of Channing notes of this conversation re- 
ported by Miss Peabody that “the main impression is of the 
extraordinary meekness and patience with which he submitted 
to her long drawn series of questions.” His replies indicate 
that he agreed with the essential ideas of the Address but dep- 
recated its indifference to the New Testament miracles. He 
thought Henry Ware was shadow fighting when he contended 
against Emerson’s denial of the personality of God. Channing 
found personality in the Address; but he thought, considering 
the principles of the Divinity School, that Emerson would have 
been more courteous to have given his talk elsewhere.** There 
is yet another story told by a man “who heard that a man had 
heard” Channing express surprise that there was a commotion 
over the Divinity School Address since he had himself ex- 
pressed similar ideas in the Baltimore sermon of 1819.*° 

In 1840 Emerson’s attention was engaged by the forth- 
coming Dial. He wrote to Margaret Fuller in May about the 
difficulty of getting a satisfactory Introduction, 


May have fairly got Mr Ripley at work to try his hand in draft- 
ing a Declaration of Independence. When he has tried, suppose we 
apply to Dr Channing—indeed I would send the requisition all 
around the Table to every member, & then print the Dial without 
any, & publish the Rejected Introductions in a volume.** 


It is said that Channing “was at first very hopeful” when the 
Dial made its appearance, but afterwards disappointed. So was 
Emerson. 

In 1841 Emerson wrote some letters to Margaret Fuller 
with superscriptions, “Care of Rev. Dr. Channing,” at New- 
port, R. I. In July he told Margaret, “I give you joy of your two 
friends—for W. C. will be there—Give me tidings as much as 
you can of these relations Say to them You have a deaf & dumb 

44 Chadwick, William Ellery Channing, 353 ff. 
45 See Edwin Doak Mead, “Emerson and Theodore Parker,” in The In fluence 


of Emerson (Boston,1903). 
46 Letters, I1, 294. 
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brother,—by nature and condition the equal friend of all 
three. .. .”"** In the Journal, Oct. 24, 1841: 


I cannot help seeing that Doctor Channing would have been a 
much greater writer had he found a strict tribunal of writers, a 
graduated intellectual empire established in the land, and knew 
that bad logic would not pass, and that the most severe exaction 
was to be made on all who enter these lists. . .. Doctor Channing, 
had he found Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, and Lamb around 
him, would as easily have been severe with himself and risen a 
degree higher as he has stood where he is.** 


On October 2, 1842, William Ellery Channing, minister and 
preacher, died in Vermont; and on October 12, Emerson put 
in the Journal, “I think Doctor Channing was intellectual by 
dint of his fine moral sentiment, and not primarily. . . .”” Ac- 
cording to the Journal of a week later Emerson apparently 
wrote to Aunt Mary, 


Nothing has occured to interest us so much as Doctor Chan- 
ning’s departure, and perhaps it is saddest that this should interest 
us no more. Our broad country has few men; none that one would 
die for; worse, none that one could live for. . . . For a sick man, he 
has managed to shame many sound ones, and seems to have made 
the most of his time. . . . A most respectable life; and deserves the 
more praise that there is so much merely external . . . in it. He 
seems sometimes as the sublime of calculation, as the nearest that 
mechanism could get to the flowing of genius. . . . Perhaps I think 
better of him too. His Milton and Napoleon were excellent for 
the time. . . .*° 


The other “death notices” which Emerson wrote of Channing 

are in a similar vein, some of them published in the later 

essays, ““The Preacher” and “Life and Letters in New Eng- 

land.” Emerson tried to get Margaret Fuller to write an article 

about Channing for the Dial, without success. He quoted with 
47 Letters, Il, 437-438. 
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49 Journals, V1, 284-285. 
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approval, as not being superlative, the remark of a friend who 
thought Dr. Channing “capable of virtue.” 

Possible letters from Emerson to Channing, a very few, are 
suggested by Rusk, but not known. Letters from Channing to 
Emerson, listed as “not mentioned,” there may have been; we 
do not know. Apparently in only two places does Channing 
write the name of Emerson, and then casually, although his 
conversation about him is variously reported. The thin lips 
do not willingly open. Of Channing’s relatives whom Emerson 
knew, two nephews who were cousins to each other, William 
Henry and W. Ellery, may have been an occasional channel 
between himself and the Doctor. He said of the Channings 
that “they are men of the world; have a little silex in their 
composition, which gives a good edge, and protects them like 
a coat of mail.” 

One segment of the circle has been sketched and filled in. 
Emerson made his entrance in the cradle; Channing bowed out 
in the grave. Of Emerson and Channing we can say: here their 
lives crossed paths, touched; there a line was drawn—all with 
regard and respect but with little warmth of feeling. They were 
too much alike in temperament for that. Their real meetings 
and departures were of the mind, not of the body. 


50 Journals, VI, 328. 
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THOREAU’S CONTRIBUTION TO HAWTHORNE’S 
MOSSES 


FRANK DAVIDSON 


HE observation made by Mr. Harold P. Miller about Haw- 

thorne that “The stories written in the early forties reveal new 
interests and a new manner”? raises for speculation an interesting 
topic: to what extent did the conversations of Hawthorne and 
Thoreau affect the writing of each, especially the former in his 
Mosses? 

The men were neighbors in Concord from the summer of 1842 
until the autumn of 1845 except for the period from May until 
November or December of 1843, when Thoreau was at Staten Is- 
land, and during a part of 1844 while he was on “a pedestrian ex- 
cursion” to the Hoosac and the Catskills. The two seem to have 
been fitted temperamentally to enjoy each other’s company,’ es- 
pecially in the freshness of first acquaintance. Both have been 
spoken of as ungregarious,’ though for each the epithet should be 
qualified, since they were much in the company of men and found 
pleasure in such association if it did not extend to back-slapping 
familiarity. Both had respect for physical realities—the necessities 
the physical man was under in a physical universe—but were aware, 
too, of the symbolic nature of those realities. They were interested 
in the regeneration of men, but from inside rather than out, dis- 
trusting reformers who made a profession of doing good.* They 
were profoundly religious but somewhat anti-clerical, expressed 


1 “Hawthorne Surveys His Contemporaries,” American Literature, xm (May, 
1940),.234. 

2 Cf. W. E. Channing, Thoreau, The Poet-Naturalist (Boston, 1902), 273-274; 
Henry James, Hawthorne (New York, 1880), 94; M. D. Conway, Life of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne (London, 1895), 06, 165; G. E. Woodberry, Nathaniel Hawthorne 
(Boston and New York, 1902), 115; H. S. Canby, Thoreau (Boston, 1939), 144, 
172-175, 257; and L. S. Hall, Hawthorne: Critic of Society (New Haven, 1944), 
166, 175. 

8 James, Hawthorne, 94. 

* Cf. Hawthorne’s treatment in “Earth’s Holocaust” and Thoreau’s in Wal- 
den, The Writings of Henry David Thoreau, Walden Edition (Boston and New 
York, 1906), 1m, 80-88. Subsequent references to Thoreau’s work will be to this 
edition. 
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faith in the effectiveness of the power of love in the amelioration 
of human affairs, believed in disciplined living, though there was 
an element of relaxation in Hawthorne that seems to have been 
foreign to Thoreau, and associated fundamental principles of life 
with laws of nature. To say, however, as Channing did, that Haw- 
thorne mimicked Thoreau displays poor insight into the character 
of the men or sheer misrepresentation.® 

The visits and accompanying conversations of the two men seem 
to have been frequent during the first year of their acquaintance, 
the period in which Hawthorne was at work on some twenty stories 
and essays later to be collected in Mosses. Between July 9, 1842, 
when the Hawthornes began residence at the Old Manse, and Au- 
gust 5, Thoreau had called twice at least.’ On September 1 he dined 
with them and in the afternoon took Hawthorne for an excursion 
in the “Muskataquid” and sold him the boat. The following day 
he gave the new skipper some lessons in the uses of oars and paddle.*® 
He was one of a skating party with Hawthorne and Emerson in 
late December.® In January of the new year he was a guest at the 
Manse to meet O'Sullivan of the Democratic Review and after tea 
“carried” his companions to the Lyceum.’® Mrs. Hawthorne wrote 
on April 6 of frequent and interesting visits."t The next day, while 
she was in Boston, Thoreau returned a borrowed book, left a music 
box in Hawthorne's keeping, and discussed among other things his 
approaching trip to Staten Island and “the spiritual advantages of 
change of place.” The host, in recording the visit, expressed regret 
that Thoreau was leaving Concord, “he being one of the few per- 
sons . . . with whom to hold intercourse is like hearing the wind 
among the boughs of a forest-tree, and with all this wild freedom, 
there is high and classic cultivation in him too.” ** Strong praise, 


5 For Hawthorne, perversion of such laws bred tragic consequences. For 
Thoreau’s view, see Journals, 1 (May 31, 1841), 261, and (March go, 1842), 354. 

6 Channing, Thoreau, The Poet-Naturalisi, 274. 

T Randall Stewart, editor, The American Notebooks by Nathaniel Hawthorne 
(New Haven, 1932), 145. 

8 Passages from the American Notebooks, The Complete Works of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Wayside Edition (Boston, 1902), 1x, 318-320. Referred to subsequent- 
ly as Passages. 

®R. H. Lathrop, Memories of Hawthorne (Boston and New York, 1897), 53. 

10 Cf. Thoreau’s letter of January 24, 1843, to Emerson, The Writings of 
Henry David Thoreau, Vi, 51. 

11 Lathrop, Memories of Hawthorne, 57. 
12 Passages, 332. 
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this, from Hawthorne! Four days later Thoreau came again, the 
two went for a row on the Concord, and on their way home boarded 
a cake of floating ice and towed the boat behind them.* Thoreau 
left for New York in May and seemingly carried some happy mem- 
ories of recent events with him. In letters to Emerson he spoke ad- 
miringly of Hawthorne and in that of July 8 referred to him “as one 
with whom I sauntered, in old heroic times, along the banks of the 
Scamander, amid the ruins of chariots and heroes.” '* Before Haw- 
thorne quitted Concord on October 2, 1845, he had conversed at 
least once with Thoreau in his “hermitage at Walden.” 

Of what the men talked, or, perhaps one should say, of what 
Thoreau talked during these visits and saunterings Hawthorne has 
left some record. As early as September, 1842, the native had fas- 
cinated Hawthorne with his intimate knowledge of nature. 


... and Nature, in return for his love [says Hawthorne] seems to 
adopt him as her especial child, and shows him secrets which few 
others are allowed to witness. He is familiar with beast, fish, fowl, 
and reptile, and has strange stories to tell of adventures and friend- 
ly passages with these lower brethren of mortality. Herb and 
flower, likewise, wherever they grow, whether in garden or wild- 
wood, are his familiar friends. He is also on intimate terms with the 
clouds, and can tell the portents of storms.'® 


Thoreau had mentioned to Hawthorne that his recent article in the 
Dial on Natural History was made up chiefly “from journals of his 
own observations,” and Hawthorne speaks enthusiastically of the 
image the work produces of its author’s mind and character, “so 
true, innate, and literal in observation, yet giving the spirit as well 
as letter of what he sees” ** and concludes with the remark that “he 
is not unwise to think and feel, and I find him a healthy and whole- 
some man to know.” ?* On this autumn day or at some time between 
it and the following April Thoreau had let him into the secret that 
three different species of blackbirds made up the noisy assemblages 

18 Passages, 343. 

14 The Writings of Henry David Thoreau, vi, 93. For another letter from 
Staten Island mentioning Hawthorne, see The Writings . . . , Vi, 117. 

15 The Scarlet Letter, The Complete Works of Nathaniel Hawthorne, Way- 
side Edition, v, 43. Subsequent references to Hawthorne’s stories will be to this 
edition and will be indicated merely by volume number and page. 

16 Passages, 318. 
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18 Passages, 319. 
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in the region of the Manse, an item for the Notebook.’® The friends 
had talked, too, of the Dial, Alcott, and “other kindred and con- 
catenated subjects,” *° of guiding and propelling a boat by use of a 
paddle,** of the gradual unfolding of the petals of water-lilies un- 
der the rays of the morning sun,”* of poets and poetry,”* and of In- 
dian tribes and their relics.** 


It is a characteristic trait [writes Hawthorne] that he has a great re- 
gard for the memory of the Indian tribes, whose wild life would 
have suited him so weil; and strange to say, he seldom walks over 
a ploughed field without picking up an arrow-point, spear head, 
or other relic of the red man, as if their spirits willed him to be the 
inheritor of their simple wealth. 


There must have been other subjects of conversation—the Fitch- 
burg Railroad, building in 1843, and opened in June of 1844; the 
Lyceum; the eccentrics who were on pilgrimage to Concord to see 
Emerson; Father Miller—but of topics other than those recorded 
one can only surmise. Granted that Hawthorne had such knowl- 
edge of a bosom serpent as was accessible to him in Remarkable 
Providences, Roderick, The Last of the Goths, The Faery Queen, 
and the Bible, may he not have been stimulated to employ the fig- 
ure through some remarks dropped in talk during the gestation 
period of both Mosses and Walden? It became the symbol from 
which radiated a Hawthorne story in 1843; it got expression in 
Walden, in process of writing by 1846. 


We are conscious [says Thoreau] of an animal in us, which awakens 
in proportion as our higher nature slumbers. It is reptile and sen- 
sual, .. . and perhaps cannot be wholly expelled; like the worms 
which, even in life and health occupy our ies.*° 


And may not the metaphor of the celestial railroad have been 
started to activity in similar fashion? The new railroad through 
Concord, which Emerson feared would disturb his quiet, was a 
physical reality. It was representative of a materialistic trend in 


19 Passages, 347. 

20 Passages, 332. 

21 Passages, 320-321. 

22 Mosses from an Old Manse, Ul, 33. 
28 Passages, 319. 

24 Passages, 318. Cf. Mosses, , 19 and The Scarlet Letter, v, 43. 
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26 Walden, The Writings of Henry David Thoreau, ti, 242. 
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the world and of the undisciplined ease and haste of Unitarianism 
as contrasted with the older Calvinism and Puritan Congregation- 
alism. Did both men capitalize on discussion of the situation, of 
vital interest to each, one developing from it a burlesque of Pil- 
grim’s Progress, the other holding it for his book-to-be? 


If we do not get out sleepers, and forge rails, and devote days and 
nights to the work, but go to tinkering upon our lives and improve 
them, who will build railroads? and if railroads are not built, how 
shall we get to heaven in season?" 


The bonfire of “Earth’s Holocaust” in its relation to talks be- 
tween the Concord neighbors is not so highly conjectural. Thoreau, 
as has been noted, impressed Hawthorne with his knowledge of 
and insight into Indian life, so that it is not only possible, but high- 
ly probable, that he spoke of the custom of the busk among the 
Mucclasse Indians as he recalled the account from his reading of 
William Bartram’s Travels, and also of a similar practice among 
some of the Mexicans, as was just being recorded in 1843 by Wil- 
liam Hickling Prescott in his Conquest of Mexico, both of which 
items Thoreau would make part of Walden.** Hawthorne had 
once withdrawn the Bartram from the Salem Athenzum for a few 
days; but that was thirteen years before writing the “Holocaust.” *° 
The account of the Indian custom would have suggested the 
prairie setting, unusual with Hawthorne; and the busk, like the 
holocaust, was a method of purification, the central theme of the 
Hawthorne story.*° 

In considering “Fire Worship” (December, 1843) and “Buds and 
Bird Voices” (June, 1843) as outgrowths of conversations between 
Hawthorne and Thoreau, one is on even firmer ground. Both es- 
says reflect life at the Old Manse, the first, of the winter of 1842- 
1843; the second, of the spring of 1843. Between “Fire Worship” 
and the “House-warming” of Walden there are striking similari- 

27 Walden, 102. 

28 Walden, 75-76. 

29 The Essex Institute Historical Collections, -xvitt (1932), 76. 

30 A few sources and stimuli for different aspects of the story have been sug- 
gested by H. A. Turner, “Hawthorne’s Literary Borrowings,” PMLA, 11 (1936), 
561, and one by the present author in “Hawthorne’s Hive of Honey,” MLN, 
Lx1 (January, 1946), 16. To these might be added Rousseau’s Emile, Everyman 
Edition, 244, such works as Leonard Withington’s Review of the Late Tem- 
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ties, not so much in phrasing as in point of view and general at- 
mosphere. In each there are laments for the demise of the glowing 
hearth and confession of guilt on the part of the authors for abet- 
ting the situation; contemplation of the destructive power of fire; 
suggestions of a close natural sympathy between the fireplace and 
man and of spirits of the generation past conversing at the fireside 
with their successors; and regrets about the passing of a poetic as- 
pect of life as the flame was hidden in an air-tight container. Both 
Hawthorne and Thoreau recreate some of the delight of roasting 
potatoes at the hearth; both associate the smoke of the open fire 
with incense and worship; to both the fire suggests destruction of 
the world. Each man, of course, gives his own peculiar emphasis to 
the materials. Hawthorne stresses the cordiality of a force that has 
power of great destructiveness—its warmth, its mellowing effect 
upon human relationship; Thoreau stresses the fuel: the sacredness 
of trees, the varieties of wood productive of sightly flame, the tran- 
scendental aspects of the visible blaze. But, as stated, the two are 
closely kindred in their love of the open fire. 

“Buds and Bird Voices” is, without doubt, a result of the fasci- 
nation of the outdoors for Hawthorne as stimulated by Thoreau’s 
enthusiastic treatment both as speaker and writer. The naturalist 
had begun weaving his spell in the autumn of 1842, within a month 
after Hawthorne became a resident of Concord. He gave the 

« “spirit as well as the letter” of what he saw. In his “The Natural 
History of Massachusetts” he had 


oe of cloudy and dreamy metaphysics, and also passages where 
is thoughts seem to measure and attune themselves into sponta- 
neous verse, as they rightfully may, since there is real poetry in 
them.** 


He was a lover of spring. Morning and spring were acquiring a 

religious significance for him that would give added richness to 

Walden.** The book would close with the season of rebirth. On 

April 25 and 26 Hawthorne was writing into his notes observations 

which would take form in the essay to appear two months later: 

the flooded river, the fields beyond, the orchard trees, the lilac- 
81 Passages, 319. 


82 There is enlightening comment in Stanley E. Hyman’s “Henry Thoreau in 
Our Time,” The Atlantic Monthly, ctxxvui (November, 1946), 137-146. 
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shrubs under his study window almost in leaf, and the moral sig- 
nificance of the regenerative influence of spring. And there is one 
slight but definite detail besides, relating “Buds and Bird Voices” 
to Thoreau’s talks with him about nature. On April 25 he had 
written, “Mr. Thoreau tells me that these noisy assemblages con- 
sist of three different species of blackbirds; but I forget the other 
two.”** In the essay he wrote, “The blackbirds, three species of 
which consort together, are the noisiest of our feathered citizens.” ** 

The friendship of the two geniuses and their respect for each 
other continued after the Hawthornes left Concord in 1845. In the 
winter of 1848-1849, as secretary of the Salem Lyceum, Hawthorne 
had Thoreau in for a lecture and entertained him in his home.** 
He took him once to dine with Longfellow.** In 1854, when Monc- 
ton Milnes requested Hawthorne to find him a half dozen books 
that he had not read or heard of and that were truly American, the 
Consul thought first of Walden.** Two years later he asked Mr. 
Ticknor to send him two copies each of Walden and the Week, as 
presents for friends in England.** Conway states that Hawthorne 
meant to prefix a sketch of “his friend Thoreau” to the Dolliver 
Romance.** Thoreau, for his part, with his story in 1852 of a former 
resident of the “Wayside” who thought he would never die, fur- 
nished Hawthorne theme and setting for Septimius Felton. A 
few times, in letters to Emerson and others he mentioned Haw- 
thorne.*t When one remembers views on friendship held by the 
Romantics, however, he is not quick to think, even though evi- 
dences of the continuance of the friendship are scant, that the es- 
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teem in which the men first held one another vanished with the 
glow of those early years. 

The stories written by Hawthorne in the early forties do reveal 
new interest and new manner. Part of the change may be attributed 
to new responsibilities. He had a home, temporarily at least, but no 
income except what he earned with his pen. And, though dwelling 
in what he considered a paradisiacal atmosphere, he knew that his 
Eve must be clothed and fed. So, there was the necessity of giving 
his stories an appeal to the public taste. But another factor in this 
change, and perhaps a very important one, was the stimulating talk 
of Henry David Thoreau. 
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Along the Maine Coast. Pictured by W. N. Wilson. Text by Doro- 
thy Mitchell. (New York: Whittlesey House. 1947. Pp. 97. $3.50.) 

Yankee Coast. Written and I)lustrated by Robert P. Tristram Cof- 
fin. Abetted by Peggy Coffin. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1947. Pp. 333. $4.00.) 

Maine Ways. By Elizabeth Coatsworth. Illustrated by Mildred 
Coughlin. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1947. Pp. 213. 
$2.75. 


The text that serves as dunnage for Mr. Wilson’s pictures pur- 
ports to describe a walk along the coast of Maine from Kittery east- 
ward. I can find no internal evidence that the journey was not made 
in the back seat of a Model T with the curtains drawn—except that 
the style is painfully pedestrian. It is curious to find that the writer 
—supposedly accompanying an artist—can go to Prouts Neck with- 
out even noticing Winslow Homer’s studio. One learns, however, 
of the burning [sic] of a witch in Bucksport and that the artists on 
Monhegan live in democratic [sic] fellowship with the inhabitants. 
My first trip to Monhegan was made forty-five years ago on the W. 
G. Butman and I can testify that even then the natives had aban- 
doned the practice of wearing rings in their noses. 

Mr. Wilson’s illustrations are something else again. His wash- 
drawings have the feel of the coast, and the colored reproductions 
of his painting—all too few—pass beyond the realm of illustration 
into that of interpretation. I wish I were familiar with the origi- 
nals. He is truly sensitive to the indescribable harmony of sheer 
and wave. By the way, the painting titled “Monhegan” should be 
“Manana.” 

To turn from the text of Along the Maine Coast to Mr. Coffin’s 
Yankee Coast is to give up the attempt to mount a descending esca- 
lator and step aboard a flying carpet direct from Bagdad. Mr. Cof- 
fin, too, takes us from Kittery to Eastport. “And oh, the difference 
to me!” 

A Cundy’s Harbor fisherman, waked up at midnight by feet 
scurrying across his deck to reach a craft moored alongside, put ais 
head through the hatch and shouted, “By God, some day I'll get 
me a pair of boots tapped with lightnin’ and heeled with thunder 
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and stomp all over your craft!” Mr. Coffin’s boots have the thunder 
of the surf in them and they strike sparks from every granite ledge. 
He reserves his stompin’, however, chiefly for the more witless rich 
of Bar Harbor,—and a well deserved stompin’ it is. It was his mis- 
fortune (sometime ago when Bar Harbor was a resort and not a na- 
tional tragedy) to run into a group of people there, not patrons of 
the arts, but merely patronizers of them. Murder has been justified 
for less. Of course, the profession of “Patron of the Arts” is an old 
one. But a “Patron of the Arts” ought to dig down in his toga as 
Mzcenus did for Horace, or find a job for a poet as Theodore 
Roosevelt did for Mr. Robinson, and, most important of all, give 
friendship and loyalty as well as material help. I always have 
thought, by the way, that Dr. Johnson’s famous letter to Lord 
Chesterfield was a bit over-praised as evidence of a free and revolu- 
tionary spirit. What riled the good Doctor was not that his freedom 
was trammelled, but that he had too humbly crooked the knee for 
help,—and didn’t get it. In Mr. Coffin’s case, of course, he was the 
patron of the Rich and they didn’t know how lucky they were and 
how grateful they ought to have been. Though I know only a few 
families on Mt. Desert, I can think of several (none of whose mem- 
bers had to appeal to the WPA) where he would have received the 
welcome he deserved. His seed just fell on stony ground. 

Yankee Coast contains some of the material which Mr. Coffin 
contributes monthly to Gourmet. These and other passages in the 
book are of the true Paul Bunyan tradition—a tradition with which 
I have no quarrel at all. Who am I, who have not infrequently 
drunk from the very spring in which Ed Grant's pet trout was 
drowned and struggled over the huge glacial boulder which the 
late Mr. Grant “throwed at a pa’tridge—but ’twant nothin’ but a 
pebble then,” to question an altitudinous statement? I can only 
say with awe that if ever there is an eating contest between Mr. 
Pantagruel and Mr. Coffin my money will be on the entry from my 
own home island. Of his prowess as a trencherman I have had 
ample evidence. A few days before this review was written I 
started out for a sail in my dinghy. Instead of finding her afloat in 
two fathoms of Casco’s best vintage I found her high and dry on a 
mud flat a mile wide. It turned out that Mr. Coffin, a little while 
before, had been gathering clams and lobsters for a light snack— 
and the Atlantic Ocean had not had time to fill the hiatus. 
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As I have implied, tall stories are my dish. I only feel (probably 
because I was once an editor) that Mr. Coffin should more definite- 
ly departmentalize his fiction and his facts. It troubles me to find 
the good old ocean-racing schooner Coronet (she’s almost exactly 
a contemporary of mine) turned into a steam yacht carrying a 
thousand pilgrims, all of whom died of scurvy off the old fighting 
grounds of the Crusaders—when as a matter of history she seems to 
have been picked up off the coast of the Carolinas with eight dead 
out of a crew of around thirty. The Constitution on battle bent 
carried a complement of around four hundred and fifty with a dis- 
placement ten times that of the Coronet, net tonnage one hundred 
and fifty. Surely if a thousand pilgrims didn’t sink her before they 
had a chance to get the scurvy she certainly would have been (like 
Farragut’s fleet at New Orleans) “trimmed by the head” rather 
dangerously. If this seems harsh, let me refer Mr. Coffin to William 
James’s criticism of Turner’s deservedly famous painting of the 
Victory at Trafalgar! This is only to say that 1 think Mr. Coffin’s 
coruscating imagination would appear even more brilliant against 
more frequent bits of factual background. A good pitcher, or 
broken field runner, gains much from a varied pace. “From deep 
to deep she varies pace” was written by a wise and observant poet 
of the very earth itself. 

If I were compelled to choose the chapter I like best in the book 
(I discover it to be the twenty-seventh of his volumes to find a wel- 
come to my shelves—and there are about ten others which, like Ben 
Butler’s silver spoons, I have missed) I am sure I shall remember 
longest the beautiful and restrained “Shipmaster’s Mansion” and 
the chapter called ““The Coast House.” I like, too, the sketches from 
his pen that tell the story of houses loyally wedded to the granite- 
muscled soil of Maine. He may quarrel with me, or at least his an- 
cestors may, when I say that his heart is really closest to the sea 
when his feet are firmly planted on the shore. His illustrations, 
even at moments when they border on the primitive, add greatly to 
the flavor of the book. Some of them are the very best he has ever 
done. Most of them are vastly superior to Mr. Cosgrave’s chromo- 
colored jacket. 

Mr. Coffin’s comments on Bar Harbor reminded me of a book by 
one of the earliest and most famous of Mt. Desert’s rusticators,— 
“John Gilley,” by Charles W. Eliot. Is it still read? I hope so, for 
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this simple record of a Maine life contains the quintessence of all 
that is best in Maine and in an older and dying America. It should 
be reprinted and put in every schoolhouse in New England. It 
wouldn’t hurt the rest of the country either. 

Elizabeth Coatsworth’s Maine Ways carries on the Eliot tradi- 
tion of sympathy, simplicity, restraint and understanding. She gives 
us heartening assurance, as Mr. Coffin does, too, that the atomic age 
has not swept away all the old tradition of self-reliance and that 
fundamentally deep self-respect which spring from innate respect 
for the rights and the souls of others. It is a quiet book written by a 
neighbor, of neighbors, and for neighbors. That Elizabeth Coats- 
worth is a poet is evident from her prose. ‘That she and her husband 
know people is as obvious to one who crosses her threshold as it is 
to those who turn the pages of her books. She may not have been 
born in Maine but she “belongs.” Unlike some outsiders who have 
written of Maine she has told the truth and still been able to meet 
her neighbors as friends. 

There is but one fly in the ointment. I wonder if her professorial 
friend who told the Indian legends to her children ought not to 
have made a bow in the direction of Ellsworth and the grave of the 
late Mrs. Eckstorm? But I could be wrong. I have come to think that 


is a specialty of mine. 
wn y HAROLD TROWBRIDGE PULSIFER. 


Little Ponds 
East Harpswell, Maine. 


History and Bibliography of American Newspapers, 1690-1820. By 
Clarence S. Brigham. (Worcester, Massachusetts: The Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society. 1947. Two volumes, pp. xvii, 1508. 
$15.00.) 


Increasingly, during the past half century, historians have come 
to recognize the value of the newspaper as source material. Ameri- 
can newspapers for the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
constitute a source of the first importance for an understanding of 
the social and economic conditions of the time as well as for the in- 
tellectual climate that prevailed. For nearly thirty-five years his- 
torians who wished to make use of these papers have been depend- 
ing for guidance on the pioneer work of Dr. Brigham. It was in 
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October, 1913, that the first installment of his original checklist of 
newspapers appeared in the Proceedings of the American Anti- 
quarian Society. During the ensuing fourteen years there were 
seventeen other installments, and since 1927 Dr. Brigham has been 
hard at work on a final revision of his bibliography. The result, 
printed on rag paper and bound in a durable and pleasing format 
by the Harvard University Press, comes as near to being a definitive 
work as we are likely to see. 

It is appropriate that a Director of the American Antiquarian So- 
ciety should be the author of this bibliography, for the Society's 
newspaper collection stems from the efforts of Isaiah Thomas, a 
leading printer of the Revolutionary period and a founder of the 
Society. Furthermore, the Society possesses the largest collection of 
the newspapers of this early period, the next largest collections be- 
ing held by the Library of Congress, Harvard University, the New 
York Historical Society, the New York Public Library, and the 
Wisconsin Historical Society. Some idea of the magnitude of Dr. 
Brigham’s task may be gained from the fact that between 1690 and 
1820 there were published 2,120 different papers. No issues have 
ever been located for 194 of these papers, but the known copies of 
the others are held by 525, libraries and at least 125, private collec- 
tors. The frequency with which the early papers changed their 
titles and their editors also complicates the task of classifying and 
cataloguing them. 

The historical scholar, as well as the layman, may very well ask 
how this revised bibliography differs from, or surpasses, the origi- 
nal as it appeared prior to 1927. Physically, they would appear to 
be very similar. As with the installments that constituted the first 
edition, the author has arranged his material alphabetically by 
state, and by communities within states. For any given community 
the newspapers are arranged alphabetically by title. And there is a 
compact history of each paper, giving all changes in title or owner- 
ship as well as any particularly important bibliographical data con- 
nected with it, and a census of all located issues of the paper. 

The resemblance is only superficial, for as one begins a careful 
comparison of the two bibliographies the tremendous amount of 
scholarly research carried on by the author for the past two decades 
becomes apparent. A great many new issues have been located, defi- 
nite information replaces conjectures, unknown areas have been 
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further limited, and a more satisfactory form of listing the location 
of papers has been developed. Under this new plan a simplification 
results from a more meticulous listing of rare new..; apers—with an 
exact entry for every issue located—and a more general listing of 
the very common papers. A systematic search of all conceivable 
sources has yielded many bits of bibliographical knowledge as well 
as biographical notes on many printers and publishers. The value 
of this work is greatly enhanced by more than 300 pages of index, 
compiled by the author’s secretary, Mrs. Dorothea Spear. This in- 
dex consists of two parts. One includes 7,300 cross-indexed titles of 
the various papers, of especial usefulness because of frequent 
changes of title; the other is a listing of 2,820 editors, printers, and 
publishers. 

A good example of the manner in which Dr. Brigham has im- 
proved his bibliography through obtaining more definite informa- 
tion and by means of a more careful appraisal of the history of the 
papers and their printers is to be seen in the following compari- 
son: In the Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, 1916, 
n.s. XXvi, p. 146, Dr. Brigham wrote, “With the issue of Dec. 31, 
1776, Dearborn transferred the paper to Daniel Fowle, although 
the latter’s name did not appear in the imprint until long after.” 
On page 468 of the first volume of this new work he has written, 
“With the issue of Dec. 31, 1776, Dearborn states that he has trans- 
ferred the paper to Daniel Fowle, although the latter’s name did 
not appear in the imprint until Jan. 13, 1778.” The italics have 
been inserted by this reviewer to indicate the two changes that 
could only have resulted from the most thorough scholarship. 

One of the most unusual things about this bibliography is that 
the author has accomplished its completion through the utilization 
of evenings and weekends, and in spite of the fact that he has al- 
ways been generous in giving time and assistance to other workers 
within this area. This bibliography will be of major usefulness as 
long as there are individuals who wish to study the newspapers of 
this period; this is one work of historical scholarship that will need 
no major revision. Few individuals, even with great ability and 
unlimited enthusiasm, are able to make such a unique and lasting 


contribution. 
RALPH ADAMS Brown. 


Columbia University. 
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Harps in the Wind. The Story of the Singing Hutchinsons. By Carol 
Brink. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1947. Pp. 312. 
$3.50.) 


When in the early eighteen-forties, native American singing 
troupes came before the public, the Hutchinson Family quickly 
rose to eminence. They are now forgotten. Because the older re- 
ports on musical life in America were concerned only with concert 
and opera, virtuoso and serious composer, they did not bother to 
mention the phenomena that existed on the fringes of “respectable 
society.” However, as a result of the impact of the contemporary 
folklore and folk song movement, Constance Rourke’s studies in 
the primitive sources of American culture, and G. C. D. Odell’s 
painstaking researches on the theatrical and concert stage in New 
York, we are at last willing to hear of the singing families. 

Two books on the Hutchinsons have appeared almost simul- 
taneously: Singin’ Yankees by Philip D. Jordan, of the University 
of Minnesota, and Harps in the Wind by Carol Brink, the wife of 
one of Mr. Jordan’s colleagues. Professor Jordan has offered us a 
fictionalization of accurately observed events. In contrast, Mrs. 
Brink has earnestly tried to tell her story straight. She has made 
a point of using “conversation . . . quoted verbatim from written 
accounts or . . . based on the reports of those who heard it.” Con- 
sequently, the original sources can for the most part be easily dis- 
tinguished from the author’s interpretation. Ample sources have 
been at her disposal: oral information from New England and 
Minnesota descendants of the family, diaries, scrap books, songsters, 
book and booklets written by the Hutchinsons on themselves, in- 
cluding a two-volume history by John W. Hutchinson which ap- 
peared in Boston in 1896. In addition there are dozens of song 
sheets which were published by members of the family. 

In going over exactly the same ground as Professor Jordan, Mrs. 
Brink describes chronologically the activities of the Hutchinson 
Family, their various contacts with the reformers of their day— 
their singing was effective propaganda for progressive causes—and 
their own feelings and family affairs. As the author of two novels, 
she writes with fluency, and as a liberal, with sympathy. While on 
the whole she lets events speak for themselves, she sometimes be- 
comes overwhelmed by her own enthusiasm. Such sentences as 
“They sang the vegetables out of the ground and the milk out of 
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the cows. They sang to the ring of axes, to the clatter of dishes, to 
the rumbling of wagon wheels . . .” etc., etc. (p. 6) do not occur often, 
but there are quite a number of less conspicuous passages that ap- 
proach them in taste. Her book, however, can be called pleasant as 
well as informative. It fills a gap in our knowledge of the points at 
which the musical and political forces of nineteenth-century Ameri- 
ca met. 

As the whole of a musical composition ought to be in accord with 
the potentialities of its themes, so the same principle should obtain 
in literary matters. The history of the Hutchinsons has inherent 
simplicity. While this has not escaped the author, her book would 
have been more to the point if she had focused her narrative on the 
Hutchinsons’ artistic and political actions and reduced to a mini- 
mum description of their inner life which often seems muddled 
and petty. One hundred fifty pages of relevant material would be 
more appropriate than the three hundred of which the book now 
consists. 

In addition to the documents already mentioned, Mrs. Brink has 
included in her book a good number of pictures of the family and 
many quotations from their song texts. These texts look bare with- 
out their tunes, of which a few might have flavored the book to ad- 
vantage. Among the items, of value especially to literary historians, 
we find a letter by Whittier of 1862, introductory words to the poem 
“Excelsior” written for the Hutchinsons by Longfellow, and a few 
sensitive poetic lines by Hartley Coleridge, written after he had 
heard Abby Hutchinson in England in 1846. 

What is really needed at present is a modest, yet reliable booklet 
on a number of American singing troupes active around the middle 
of the past century. It should include mainly factual biographies, a 
few music sheets as well as such sources as playbills, tickets, letters, 
and statements from people who heard these troupes. In it should 
figure the Hutchinsons, Cheneys, Bakers, and other New England 
troupes, but it should also concern itself with those who were better 
known in the Middle West. Much material for such a book is avail- 
able in the Harvard Theatre Collection and in other libraries and 
historical societies on the Eastern Seaboard. A thorough discussion 
of the songs of the troupes may not be necessary, but their sources 
should at least be indicated since many of them were arrangements. 
As an introduction, a brief report on the Alpine vocal and instru- 
mental ensembles would be welcome, for the American movement 
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succeeded one that flourished in Europe in the twenties and 


thirties. 
Hans NATHAN. 


Michigan State College. 


Land Use in Central Boston. By Walter Firey. Harvard Sociologi- 
cal Studies. Volume IV. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
1947. Pp. xv, 367. $5.00.) 

This volume is primarily concerned with the very broad con- 
ceptions of land use and of social ecology. Using Boston as a case 
against which to test various theories, Mr. Firey finds wanting the 
previous efforts to formulate general laws of land use and at- 
tempts to develop an adequate theory of his own. 

Mr. Firey insists that land does not exercise a deterministic anu 
invariant influence upon the distribution of human activities, and 
that the use to which space is put is significantly affected by volition, 
tradition, and arbitrary planning. “The characteristics of space are 
not those belonging to it as a natural object of the physical world 
but rather are those which result from its being a symbol for a cul- 
tural system.” On the basis of this idea, the author arrives at a 
theory of cultural ecology that revolves about the principle of 
“proportionality in the allocation of space to the various func- 
tional requirements of a city.” 

The work contains a great mass of valuable empirical data, 
gathered with care and presented clearly and in considerable de- 
tail. But the use of that data leaves much to be desired. The gen- 
eral theory is the focal point of the whole discussion and the ma- 
terial is organized and presented entirely in terms of atgument 
in the theory. The discussion of the various sections of the city, is 
purely illustrative of the successive theoretical points, a procedure 
which sometimes does violence to the concrete circumstances. The 
South End, for instance, is dealt with altogether as a lodging-house 
district. Yet much of that area is given over to tenement houses and 
a consideration of the whole might have thrown light on the North 
End which is handled by itself. Moreover, the argument at critical 
points, takes leave of the data entirely and resorts to general quota- 
tions from theory, particularly from Simmel, Parsons, and Sorokin. 

Although the primary interest of the study is in the theory rather 
than in Boston, it will be proper to discuss the adequacy of the 
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theories in terms of this single case rather than of the general con- 
ceptions. The residential patterns of Beacon Hill, for example, 
seem to Firey to be the outcome of the attachment to the place of 
particular social values, so strong as to resist encroachment from 
non-residential users. But Beacon Hill was not the only, or for most 
periods, the most desirable residential area in the city. The Winter 
Street neighborhood, Park Street, and the Back Bay held that place 
from time to time, and did yield to other uses, although the values 
attached to those sections were of the same order as those now 
ascribed to the Hill. Furthermore, the assumption that the Beacon 
Hill traditions existed from time immemorial is dubious; the au- 
thor himself demonstrates that many are less than a half-century 
old. In view of the fact that the district south of Charles Street has 
already suffered from the inroads of commerce and of apartment 
houses, such factors as elevation and proximity to the Common 
and to the State House may be more important than Mr. Firey 
admits. 

The proposition that the Common and such historic sites as the 
Park Street Church retain their integrity because their relation- 
ship with historic incidents in the community’s past gives them a 
“sacred,” a “fetishistic” quality is also shaky. Certainly in the case 
of the Park Street Church, the resistance to change came not from 
any symbolic values but from the failure to develop a viable scheme 
for commercial exploitation. The shops that, until recently, oc- 
cupied the ground floor of the structure showed a decided inclina- 
tion to yield to profane uses. 

As for the Common, there are few signs of early devotion by the 
community. Certainly that area had no such symbolic meaning 
for the city as did Bunker Hill or Copps Hill. The present devo- 
tion is a growth of the last century and came after the common was 
already surrounded and isolated. Moreover, the same devotion 
seems to comprehend the Public Gardens which are of even more 
recent origin. Mr. Firey’s failure to see this problem originates in 
part in the circumstance that he limits his examination to the 
period after 1880. If he had gone back before the Civil War, he 
would have discovered that the failure to turn the site into a vast 
union railroad terminal failed not because of fetishistic opposition 
but because of the inability of contending elements to reach a work- 
ing agreement. More generally, such areas as the Common estab- 
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lish an equilibrium of interests in the real estate structure of mod- 
ern cities. One need only consider what would be the effect upon 
the values of all the surrounding areas if the Common were thrown 
open, to weigh the importance of the factors overlooked in Mr. 
Firey’s analysis. 

A final example of the pitfalls of the method is found in the dis- 
cussion of the North End which, in the author’s view, retains its 
character because of the solidary nature of the Italian community 
that occupies it. Not the peculiar character of the accommodations 
found there, but the ties of particular institutions hold its popu- 
lation together. Movement away from the area comes not as a re- 
sult of the desire for better quarters and the capacity to pay for 
them, but asa result of the break, by the young and the second gen- 
eration, with the Italian community. 

This hypothesis fails to take account of the fact that the areas 
to which emigrants from the North End move, are also areas in 
which Italian institutions are prominent. If the institutional forms 
of East Boston, Somerville, Revere, and Medford are different from 
those of the North End, they are no less Italian. In any case, those 
institutions are themselves, not simply transfers from the old coun- 
try but products of the neighborhood. Mr. Firey’s explanation fails 
to account for the fact that earlier residents of the district, like the 
Irish, developed similar institutions. Nor can it explain how one 
ethnic group displaces another in the occupancy of such districts. 

These deficiencies have a common source, the emphasis on 
theoretical analysis at the expense of the context of the immediate 
milieu. This book makes a valuable contribution by pricking the 
bubble of the conceptions that impart a simple deterministic qual- 
ity to the physical characteristics of land. But to stress, as it rightly 
does, the social and cultural elements, only emphasizes the more, 
the importance of the particular milieu. The fact that Boston is no 
longer expanding, the peculiar composition of its population, the 
nature of its economy, and its relations with the environs are more 
significant than Mr. Firey realizes. Failure to take adequate ac- 
count of these circumstances vitiates some of the end results, so that 
the work as a whole will be more important for the empirical data 
and for the occasional insights it contains, than for the general con- 


clusions it reaches. 
Oscar HANDLIN. 


Harvard University. 
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Abigail Adams. By Janet Whitney. (Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

1947- Pp. 357. $4.00.) 

Mr. James Truslow Adams’s The Adams Family (1930) did not 
even mention the first Abigail Adams, wife of one President and 
mother of another; yet none of the articulate descendants of John 
and Abigail Adams failed in deference to the lady who greatly 
stamped the spirit and mind which distinguished them as a family. 
The biography of Abigail Adams by Mrs. Janet Whitney supplies 
a portrait of this engaging matriarch as the architectonic mind of 
a nascent family which is still potent, not only in New England, 
but in continental United States. 

Abigail Adams was descended from several generations of 
Massachusetts worthies, some of them Calvinist ministers, from 
whom she derived a penetration and toughness of mind which is 
the envy and despair of our own contemporaries, too casual with 
matters of intellect and spirit. She was the daughter of a clergyman 
whose mordant wit prompted him at her wedding to preach a 
sermon on the text, “John came eating bread and drinking wine, 
and ye say he hath a devil.” She had considerable wit herself. 
During the storms of 1776, while her husband was absent working 
for the Colony, she wrote him: “I cannot say that you are very gen- 
erous to the ladies; for, whilst you are . . .emancipating all nations, 
you insist on retaining absolute power over your wives.” From her 
grandmother Quincy she early learned gentle manners; and 
from her grandfather a fervent patriotism and passion for liberty. 
Like some other New England women, though unschooled, she 
was widely read, knowing her Shakespeare, eighteenth-century 
letters, and ancient history. At twenty she became the bride of the 
most promising intellect in Massachusetts. Throughout his career, 
whether he was absent because of official duties or with her in 
Philadelphia, Boston, Washington, or Paris, she brought a tender- 
ness and devotion which made their marriage a happy triumph. 
Mrs. Whitney's biography rightly stresses Abigail Adams as the 
center of a family group which secured its cohesion and direction 
from her keen and alert sense of realities in a confused scene of un- 
certain democracy. 

There are some souls that must not be touched by profane or 
supercilious hands. Abigail Adams is one. If one must write of her, 
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he should see her as her own great husband saw her. “Look at 
Abigail's letters,” he wrote from Philadelphia in 1791. “Why, 
they were fit to print themselves, every one of them. . . . There are 
more good thoughts, fine strokes, and mother wit in them than I 
hear in a whole week.” From Mrs. Adams's letters, published and 
in manuscript, Mrs. Whitney has devised a chronological biog- 
raphy of Mrs. Adams, revealing her as woman, wife, and mother: 
a woman who was keenly informed of momentous affairs going on 
about her during the American Revolution and of those even more 
significant events during the formation of the new nation and its 
relations to other national powers. Never, though, neglecting the 
affairs of her own household. “Government of States and King- 
doms, tho’ God knows badly enough managed,” she wrote, “I am 
willing should be solely administered by the lords of the Creation. 
I should contend only for Domestic Government and think that 
best administered by the female.” 

Was there any woman in the Puritan Massachusetts of her day 
who did not know the last chapter of the Book of Proverbs? “Her 
husband is known in the gates when he sitteth among the elders of 
the land. . . . She will do him good and not evil all the days of her 
life. She seeketh wool and flax and worketh willingly with her 
hands. . . . She layeth her hands to the spindle, and her hands hold 
the distaff. . .. Her children rise up and call her blessed; her hus- 
band also, and he praiseth her.” One of her descendants wrote of 
her in The Education of Henry Adams: “The American woman 
of the nineteenth century will live only as the man saw her; prob- 
ably she will be less known than the woman of the seventeenth: 
none of the female descendants of Abigail Adams can ever be so 
nearly familiar as her letters have made her. . . .” 

Mrs. Whitney's book has supplied a lack for the general reader 
of today: its style is fustian and hardly worthy of the mind and in- 
sights of its subject; yet if it direct its readers to Abigail’s letters 
themselves, it will achieve a worthy effect. For me, Abigail Adams 
is too tantalizingly slender—at times pure banality!—yet I realize 
that Mrs. Whitney’s monotonous and slightly fictionized form will 
indeed remind some readers of an arresting personality whose good 
sense, vivacity, and cheerful faith did so much to shape the temper- 
aments and character of those in the four or five following genera- 
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tions who in their special ways have done so much for American 


thought and solidity. a. oy 


University of Massachusetts. 


Edward Kavanagh — Catholic-Statesman-Diplomat from Maine, 
1795-1844. By William Leo Lucey, S.J., professor in the College 
of the Holy Cross. (Francestown, N. H.: Marshall Jones Com- 
pany. 1947. Pp. 220. $3.50.) 

In what a congressman from the state once called “the sinuosities 
and anfractuosities” of the Maine coast there is more than beauti- 
ful scenery: there is still unworked material of more than local 
value. The present volume stimulates exploration around the 
twin towns of Newcastle and Damariscotta, and it throws light 
even on troubled eras of the nation. For Father Lucey’s painstak- 
ing research among forgotten records and contemporary docu- 
ments makes many names live again in this readable biography of 
one Maine man. The book, devoid of special pleading and contro- 
versy, is an orderly relation of amply documented facts. 

One hundred and forty years ago the foundations «ere laid in 
Newcastle, Maine, for the oldest Rop-an Cathozic church still in 
use in New England. It had a discinguished patvon in the first 
Catholic bishop in the United States, Joh Carroll, and was 
blessed by the first Catholic bishop of boston, John Cheverus, a 
refugee from France, highly esteemed by Protestcs and Catholics. 
The church’s chief supporters were two Irish immigrants, James 
Kavanagh and Matthew Cottrill, who came to Boston about 1781 
and after a few years followed the wild coast to the forests bordering 
the Kennebec, the Damariscotta, and the Sheepscot. By lumbering, 
ship-building, and trade with the West Indies, they soon prospered. 
Their dwellings, notable for sturdy elegance, have been the sub- 
ject of articles by Francis Perkins, the late A. G. Staples and others. 

Although Massachusetts had in 1787 provided for its Maine 
territory “a discreet and suitable Preacher,” dissensions and harsh 
living conditions had produced apathy, and the strictures of the 
Duke de Rochefoucault and those of Timothy Dwight were no 
doubt merited. 

Kavanagh and Cottrill as the only Catholics in the region seem 
not to have suffered from devotion to their faith, for they were 
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leaders in civic enterprise such as building the bridge over the 
Damariscotta. Heated diatribes from Protestant pens were mostly 
academic exercises in theology; refinement of préjudice came 
much later. 

Edward Kavanagh, oldest son of James, was born in Newcastle 
in 1795. His maternal grandparents were Andrew Jackson, an 
Irishman of Boston, and Margaret Tallent, a convert to the church. 
Edward’s mother, Sarah Jackson Kavanagh, died at thirty-seven 
leaving seven children. Visiting ecclesiastics wrote of the “delicacy” 
of her hospitality. 

At nine years Edward was sent to Boston where he attended 
Father Cinnot's classes and, perhaps, the Public Latin School. In 
the care of Bishop Cheverus and the learned Father Matignon and 
his aunt Honour Jackson, he shared some of the amenities of city 
life. In 1803 Lincoln Academy was opened at Newcastle, “for the 
purpose of promoting Piety, Religion, and Morality” and one of 
the first trustees was Matthew Cottrill who sent his son John there. 

Some years of classical training at the Collége de Montreal fol- 
lowed for Edward and John, and in 1810 both boys entered George- 
town College whence Edward went to St. Mary's College, Balti- 
more. His formal education was interrupted by the business re- 
verses which the War of 1812 brought to his father, but at twenty- 
one he was in Europe to press his father’s claims on the French and 
British governments. His notebooks show business acumen and a 
sensitive response to the charms of Paris, Oxford, and London. In 
England he went eight times to the theatre, but “did not fail in 
regular attendance at church.” 

On his return, the study of law in Portland determined his 
future. Upon Maine’s separation from Massachusetts, it is recorded 
that he framed a petition which helped to ban such disqualifica- 
tions against Catholics as had held in Massachusetts. His political 
ascent began in 1823 when he was a member of the School Com- 
mittee, probably the first Catholic in New England so to serve. 
Elected to the Maine legislature, one of his first acts was to secure 
relief for the Penobscot Indians in the form of the “Black Father” 
whom they desired and a small stipend. He also made a survey, 
with John Deane, of the vast public lands of Maine. He went to 
Congress in 1830 as a Jacksonian Democrat in a period of rising 
political passions. 
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As a fluent correspondent he proved invaluable to his constitu- 
ents and to such friends as ex-Governor King. His faithfulness in 
friendships was ever marked, and when Jonathan Cilley offered 
him a chance to fill an unfinished term in the United States Senate, 
he refused in favor of his friend Judge Ruggles. 

In vacations he arranged, not without opposition, for a monu- 
ment to Sebastien Rasle (‘Rale’ is his own spelling, according to 
Parkman) who was for over thirty years French missionary to the 
Abenakis and Penobscots and was killed by the English in 1724. 
Kavanagh's efforts were aided by Bishop Fenwick of Boston and 
the generosity of William Allen, a Protestant of Norridgewock. 

Kavanagh had long wished for a diplomatic career and in 1835 
he was appointed by President Jackson charge d'affaires in Portu- 
gal where he faced the difficult task of settling American commer- 
cial claims from a country torn by rapid changes of ministries, and 
demands of British and French diplomats. He did get certain ad- 
justments and later secured a treaty of benefit to both countries. 
Praised in Lisbon and by President Tyler, he retired from govern- 
ment service with health badly impaired. 

However, when Maine’s resistance in the long Boundary Dispute 
with England was wearing out the patience of both sides, Kava- 
nagh was again in action, for he received the highest vote of the 
four Commissioners — Kavanagh, Kent, Preble, and Otis —ap- 
pointed to force a final decision from “the wild and uncertain” 
legislature. How Webster and Ashburton achieved a line agreed to 
by the Commission — to its own certain opprobrium — is carefully 
documented in Father Lucey’s volume. Ending of the negotiations 
was hastened perhaps by Ashburton’s complaining letters to Web- 
ster (and a certain talk is noted, with Kavanagh). “I contrive to 
crawl about in these heats (of Washington). . . . I shall positively 
not outlive this 4ffair, if it is to be much prolonged.” 

Kavanagh wrote the results of the Commission to Governor 
Fairfield. In time, the four received small grants and, immediately, 
the abuse of the populace. In 1842, defeating his colleague Otis, Kav- 
anagh was elected to the State Senate, named its President, and in 
1843, upon Fairfield’s resignation, became the first Catholic to be 
governor of Maine. Democratic politics in 1843 were “confused and 
difficult to understand,” and even the author’s usually lucid style 
here requires wary re-reading. 
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There was a gubernatorial nomination in the next fall for which 
Kavanagh was defeated as “a Calhoun man” because of party strife. 
He refused to head a “bolters” ticket; his “unblemished character” 
remained; the Portland Advertiser declared him “incapable of elec- 
tioneering and bargaining.” He could not be nominated because 
“the people would like an honest man but the managers would 
not.” Father Lucey judiciously decides that although religious 
bitterness did enter in (cf. P. G. Clifford’s Life of Nathan Clifford, 
1922) Kavanagh was defeated as even a Protestant Calhounite 
would have been. 

Undaunted, Kavanagh looked forward to years of political 
service, and had already started compiling the history and tradi- 
tions of his loved region when ill-health, long combatted, caused 
his death at the age of forty-nine. Three years later Longfellow 
named his Forgotten Tale “Kavanagh”; the hero is imaginary but 
the author makes him of “an old Roman Catholic family now ex- 
tinct in Maine.” Longfellow and Edward Kavanagh both joined 
the Maine Historical Society in 1831 and must have been ac- 
quaintances at least. 

Two great devotions shaped Kavanagh’s life: his religious faith, 
and his country. His library, large for those days, was rich in 
American history, and over a hundred volumes are in the Dinand 
Library at Holy Cross which was founded in the year of his gov- 
ernorship, 1843. 

At his death the Washington Intelligencer said that “Maine had 
lost one of her ablest and best statesmen”; the Old Town Indians 
tolled the death-bell; the Executive Council at Augusta recorded 
in its files his “kindness, urbanity, integrity, and patriotism.” The 
Chaplain of the State Legislature gave the perfect praise to “the 


daily beauty of his life.” BS seer Coane. Oiaee 


Brunswick, Maine. 
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Portrait of Edith Wharton. By Percy Lubbock. (New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Co., Inc. 1947. Pp. 249. $3.00.) 


This book is in fact a “portrait,” and an excellent one. Its effect 
is that of a skillful painting which, however subjective in inter- 
pretation and incomplete in details, carries the conviction of an 
accurate likeness. Mr. Lubbock has attempted neither a formal 
biography nor a systematic literary critique, but has contented 
himself with interweaving his own impressions of Mrs. Wharton, 
formed during their long friendship, with the observations of 
many others who knew her well. His stylistic adroitness and his 
sharp eye for evocative detail make his book both delightful to 
read and satisfying in the vividness of its portraiture. The sense of 
life which it gives is the greater because Mr. Lubbock, for all his 
own liking for Mrs. Wharton, never falls into flat eulogy. He does 
not disguise the unattractive aspects of her nature and the life she . 
chose, even though he does not deal in such bald words as “intol- 
erance,” “escapism,” “self indulgence” or “snobbery.” He indulges 
now and then in preciosities of style, but usually only when they 
enhance the effect by their appropriateness to his material; by 
indirection and suggestion he suggests much that a less truthful 
artist would have left out. His touch is so expertly delicate that 
it is hard to tell where matter-of-fact description and analysis end 
and irony begins. What, for example, are we to think of the account 
of how Mrs. Wharton, immediately after the first World War, 
concentrated her terrifying energies on the restoration and re- 
decoration of a house for herself? “Others in their places, high and 
low, might stare at the ruins to be rebuilt,” but, calm in chaos, 
Mrs. Wharton saw to it that her “bit of construction, in all the 
tangle and wrangle of those next fevered months . . . went forward 
without a hitch.” Mr. Lubbock, who had “the deepest sympathy 
with the world-repairers at the congress,” declares that: “Here we 
behold a master tackling the job and for my part I watched her 
open-mouthed.” The juxtaposition of the “world-repairers” and 
the rich American woman in France absorbed in remaking an “ex- 
quisite and discreet” old house into a “retreat,” an “abode to suit 
herself” —the remark that in this particularly private enterprise “‘she 
was an example, as usual, to any carver of new states” —must repre- 
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sent either an ironic and critical intent or an odd blindness in Mr. 
Lubbock himself. The latter seems most unlikely since he is certain- 
ly not blind elsewhere in the Portrait. Indeed its great virtue comes 
from his sharpness of perception and the evenhandedness with 
which he holds the scales between praise and, if not blame, at 
least tolerant criticism, which is none the less effective because it 
is conveyed as much by implication as by explicit statement. 


KENNETH B. MurRDOCK. 
Harvard University. 


The Cap’n’s Wife. By Albert Joseph George. (Syracuse, N. Y.: Uni- 
versity Press. 1946. Illustrated. Pp. 130. $2.25.) 


This volume contains extracts from the sea-journal of Didama 
Doane, wife of Captain Uriel Doane, of West Harwich, Massa- 
chusetts, written on a two-year voyage which she made with her 
husband on the ship Rival — 1866-1868. It also gives extracts from 
the log of another of his voyages, made in 1877, from Liverpool for 
Manila in the ship Granger, ending with the wreck of the vessel on 
Swallow Reef, about two hundred miles west of North Borneo. 

Sea-journals of captains’ wives are almost always dull; and only 
an enthusiast can read a log book right through. Mr. George has 
therefore wisely interrupted the quotations from these documents 
with narrative passages of his own, preceded by a fifty-page picture 
of life in Harwich and on the rest of the Cape in the sixties: re- 
ligious quarrels, offishness toward strangers, local idioms, and salty 
anecdotes. But the picture is not always true. We are told (p. 23) 
that “the close relationship of families bred a clan feeling . . . and 
the tiny area of the Cape encouraged this sense of unity.” In fact, 
however, no region on earth is less united than Cape Cod. Again 
we read (p. 41) of Civil War statues in every Cape town. There 
may be one somewhere, but I doubt it. The curious contractions 
you’m, he’m, we’m, etc. (p. 30), for you’re, he’s, we’re, are heard no- 
where on the Cape except in Harwich. The rhyme about the Baxter 
boys and their mill (pp. 39, 40) has got its meaning completely 
changed from that of the original text, which ran: 


The Baxter boys, they built a mill; 
Sometimes it went, sometimes stood still: 
But when it went it made no noise 
Because ‘twas built by Baxter’s boys. 
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In Mr. George's version the third line reads: 
And when it went it made a noise. 


But ballads and their variations have ways past finding out. Per- 
haps both versions flourished simultaneously and side by side. 

Mr. George is too easily impressed with ship’s runs. He writes, 
“On August 18, 1877 in the ship Granger they made a prodigious 
245 mile run before a fresh breeze” (p. 112). A Cape shipmaster, 
Captain Joshua Sears, wrote to his wife while crossing the Indian 
Ocean in the Wild Hunter in 1858: “We got the trades . . . and had 
them strong, but the dam’d old ship wouldn’t go over 260 miles a 
day.” 

The book is readable and sometimes entertaining, but it is un- 
reliable as a historical document. 


St. Paul’s School. 


H. C. Kirrrepce 


Vermont Heritage. A Picture Story. By Barrows Mussey. (New 
York: A. A. Wyn Inc. 1947. Pp. 64. $2.50.) 


Mr. Barrows Mussey has followed up his volume of old prints and 
engravings, Old New England, with this pleasant little volume on 
Vermont. The core of the book is composed of reproductions of 
some hundred and seventy prints and engravings, mostly, one 
judges, from the first sixty years of the nineteenth century. Their 
appeal is essentially the kind of appeal found in the work of Currier 
and Ives. They are a part of social history rather than of the history 
of art. Their range is considerable—natural settings, towns, build- 
ings, the sights and scenes of daily life in the early days of Vermont. 

The pictures are accompanied by a brief running commentary, 
usually succinct, appropriate, and accurate, but clearly an accom- 
paniment and not the main theme. Mr. Mussey has made a retro- 
spective picture-story, with old—nostalgically old—materials, but 
with a technique possible only in the days of Life and Look. This 
is by no means faint praise. The book has nothing to add to what 
the serious student already knows of Vermont. But pictures and 
text combine to make an attractive grace-note to Vermont history. 


CRANE BrinTON. 
Harvard University. 
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Pirate-Laureate: The Life and Legends of Captain Kidd; by Wil- 
lard Hallam Bonner. (New Brunswick: The Rutgers University 
Press. Pp. 239. $3.00.) 


It was Howard Pyle in the introduction to his Buccaneers and 

Marooners of America in 1890, who first suggested that literary gold 
1ad been recovered from the legend of Captain Kidd in Poe’s story, 

The Gold Bug. Willard Hallam Bonner has examined this thesis 
much further, and has shown in Pirate-Laureate that it matters 
little whether a material Kidd treasure of actual gold with the 
glitter and chink of Spanish doubloons is ever unearthed. The leg- 
end of this once-living man has so enriched folklore and literature, 
both English and American, but especially the latter, that genera- 
tions of readers and students have been, and will continue to be, 
delighted by the tales and occasional masterpieces of fiction which 
the varying conceptions of Kidd as the arch-pirate have brought 
into being. 

First-hand accounts of pirates such as Esquemeling’s in the seven- 
teenth century, and Captain Barnabas Lincoln’s in the early nine- 
teenth, do not make pretty reading. They prove conclusively that 
overweening acquisitiveness and the resultant brutality of man to 
his fellows in no way changes from one age to the next. We now 
know the racketeer pattern is the same, whether the group be a gang 
or a nation. In a scholarly study which reads with all the excite- 
ment of a “true dectective” thriller, Bonner shows how Kidd (pos- 
sibly never a pirate at all, certainly “framed” by the very men who 
originally secured him a commission to search for pirates) drew to 
his name after his execution in 1701, all the characteristics of the 
worst of the breed of sea-rovers. But in the transmutation from 
legend into folklore and literature, these characteristics are dis- 
tilled into folk and literary art, exciting, romantic and enriching. 
They appear in the excellent folk-ballad of Captain Kidd sung for 
generations in America, and in the finest literary productions of 
the nineteenth century, in Irving, Cooper, Poe, Melville, as well as 
in secondary writers. But this legend which Bonner finds particu- 
larly American, has so far had its most perfect expression in an Eng- 
lishman’s book, Stevenson’s Treasure Island. 

The book is well documented with notes on each chapter, and an 
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index. Andor Braun deserves mention for designing the clean-cut 
attractive volume which Rutgers has issued. 


IsaBEL R. MacGREGor. 
Radcliffe College. 


Grouse Feathers. By Burton L. Spiller. Illustrated by Lynn Bogue 
Hunt. (New York: The Macmillan Co. 1947. 205 pp. $3.75.) 


Burton Spiller’s father was a hunter. As a boy of eight the author 
saw “Dad” shoot a grouse, and then and there determined to go and 
do likewise. This achievement took time and effort, but ever since 
his life has been played to the accompaniment of whirring wings. 
He worked hard at his hobby and learned the game well. Grouse 
Feathers is a record of what he did and what he saw. 

The book, though written primarily for “patridge” hunters, 
makes good reading for shooters generally. Using the author’s life 
as a background it takes the reader through the stages of develop- 
ment of the confirmed grouse addict. The habits and peculiarities 
of the bird are well described. As always, Lynn Bogue Hunt’s illus- 
trations add to the value of this book. 

Incidents such as “Dad's” first goose and the scientifically-minded 
doctor are a delight to the reader. The stories of mass flights bring 
new light on the question of the mysterious cycle of grouse shortages 
to which the layman knows no answer. Most hunters have, on oc- 
casion, experienced that feeling of the presence of hidden game 
which Mr. Spiller mentions. Many of us agree with him in his un- 
favorable attitude toward Field Trial products as bird dogs. 

Impressive indeed is his recorded killing of six grouse without a 
miss; it would be a unique experience to hunt with a man capable 
of such phenomenal shooting. Unusual too is his habit of never 
alibiing for failure to connect with a fast disappearing bird. He 
must be the only hunter in captivity who fails to indulge in that 
favorite vice of sportsmen. 

Grouse Feathers is an excellent book and will make a welcome 
addition to any shooter’s library. By reading it carefully he may be 
able to put more feathers into the pocket of his hunting coat. 


WInToN J. BENNETT. 
Hill, New Hampshire. 














OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


The books listed below have been received by THE NEw ENGLAND 
QuarTERLY through the generosity of authors or publishers. Limita- 
tion of space prevents their being reviewed, but the titles are 
printed for the convenience of readers of the QUARTERLY who may 
be interested in them. 


Atlantic Harvest, edited by Ellery Sedgwick. (Boston: Little, 
Brown. 1947. Pp. 682. $4.50.) 


A selection of material printed in the Atlantic Monthly from 1864-1938 
made by a man who was its editor for thirty years. 


Abraham Lincoln and the Widow Bixby by F. Lauriston Bullard. 
(New Brunswick, New Jersey: Rutgers University Press. 1946. 
Pp. xiii, 154. $3.00.) 


An interesting investigation of the puzzling circumstances surrounding 
a famous episode in the Lincoln legend. 


John C. Calhoun, Disquisition on Government. (New York: Po- 
litical Science Classics. 1947. Pp. 107. $2.00 paper, $2.75, cloth.) 
A useful reprint of an important text. 
George H. Chase, Tales Out of School. (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. Pp. 71. 1947. $2.00.) 


A highly entertaining collection of some of the stories which have added 
to the fame of one of Harvard’s great teachers and scholars. 


Hugo Leichtentritt, Serge Koussevitzky. (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1946. Pp. 199. $3.00.) 


A study of the influence of Koussevitzky on some phases of musical develop- 
ment in this country. Unfortunately, so eulogistic in tone as to be often 
unconvincing and uninteresting. 


Christopher Norborg, Operation Moscow. (New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co., Inc. 1947. Pp. 319. $3.50.) 
A discussion of the “Russian Problem.” 
George H. Parker, The World Expands. (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1946. Pp. 252. $4.00.) 
The memoirs of a famous Harvard biologist and brilliant teacher. 
James G. Southworth, The Poetry of Thomas Hardy. (New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1947. Pp. 250. $3.00.) 
Touched With Fire, Civil War Letters and Diary of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Jr. Edited by Mark DeWolfe Howe. (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. 1946. Pp. 158. $3.00.) 


An interesting collection both as a chapter in the life of Holmes, and as a 
small contribution to Civil War history. 
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The Trollope Reader, selected and edited by Esther Cloudman 
Dunn and Marion E. Dodd. (New York: Oxford University Press. 
1947- Pp. 433- $4-50-) 

A well-chosen selection from Trollope including some 25 pages on the 
United States. 


Harriet M. Tyng, Vermont Village.(New York: Stephen Daye 
Press. 1947. Pp. 67. $2.00.) 
A book of poems. 
Vermont Quarterly, Vermont Historical Society, Vol. XV, No. 3. 
July, 1947. 
The leading article is on the town of Burke, Vermont. There is also an 


article on the “Boundary Controversy,” and Urieh Cross’s account of his 
adventures in the Revolution. 
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Transactions of the Colonial Society 


1895-1897 (volume 3) 
1900-1902 (volume 7) 
1904-1913 (volumes 10-14) 
1913-1919 (volumes 17-21) 
1920-1933 (volumes 24-28) 
1933-1937 (volume 32) 
1937-1942 (volume 34) 


Price: $5.00 per volume 


Orders should be sent to the Editor, WALTER Muir WHITEHILL 
1014 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 














